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THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


Swami Vivekananda on 
Apparent Existence 


various degrees of solidity are formed, or 
as in an ocean of vapour there are various 
degrees of density, so is this universe an 
ocean of matter. This is an ocean of ether 
in which we find the sun, moon, stars, and 
ourselves—in different states of solidity; 
but the continuity is not broken; it is the 
same throughout. Now, when we study 
metaphysics, we come to know the world 
is one, not that the spiritual, the material, 
the mental, and the world of energies are 
separate. It is all one, but seen from different 
planes of vision. When you think of yourself 
as a body, you forget that you are a mind, 
and when you think of yourself as a mind, 
you will forget the body. There is only one 
thing, that you are; you can see it either as 
matter or body—or you can see it as mind 
or spirit. Birth, life, and death are but old 
superstitions. None was ever born, none will 
ever die; one changes one’s position—that is 
all. Try to think of yourself as dead, and you 
will see that you are present to see your own 
dead body. The whole universe, therefore, is 
a unit, from whatever standpoint you view 
it. Just now, to us, this universe is a unit 
of Prana and Akasha, force and matter. And 
mind you, like all other basic principles, 
this is also self-contradictory. For what is 
force?—that which moves matter. And what 
is matter?—that which is moved by force. It 
is a seesaw! Some of the fundamentals of 
our reasoning are most curious, in spite of 
our boast of science and knowledge. ‘It is a 
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headache without a head’, as the Sanskrit 
proverb says. This state of things has been 
called Maya. It has neither existence nor 
non-existence. You cannot call it existence, 
because that only exists which is beyond time 
and space, which is self-existence. Yet this 
world satisfies to a certain degree our idea 
of existence. Therefore it has an apparent 
existence. But there is the real existence in 
and through everything; and that reality, as 
it were, is caught in the meshes of time, 
space, and causation. There is the real man, 
the infinite, the beginningless, the endless, 
the ever-blessed, the ever-free. He has been 
caught in the meshes of time, space, and 
causation. So has everything in this world. 
The reality of everything is the same infinite. 
This is not idealism; it is not that the world 
does not exist. It has a relative existence, 
and fulfils all its requirements. But it has 
no independent existence. It exists because 
of the Absolute Reality beyond time, space, 
and causation. 


rom The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 2016), 2.31-2. 
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Atrodaharanti. Ananta rashmayastasya dipavadyah sthito hridi. Sitasitah kadrunilah kapila 
mridu-lohitah. Urddhvamekah sthitastesham yo bhittva suryamandalam. Brahmalokam- 
atikramya tena yanti param gatim. Yadasyanyad-rashmi-shatam-urddhvameva vyavasthitam. 
Tena devanikayanam svadhamani prapadyate. Ye naikarupashchadhastad-rashmayosya 
mriduprabhah. Iha karmopabhogaya taih sansarati sovashah. Tasmat sarga-svargapavarga- 
heturbhagavanasavaditya iti. (6.30) 


On this point they quote: ‘Endless are the rays of him, who, like a lamp, dwells in the heart, 
white and black, brown and blue, tawny and pale red. One of them leads upwards piercing 
the solar orb; by it, crossing the world of Brahma they go to the highest path. The other hun- 
dred rays lead upwards also and through them the worshipper reaches the dwelling places of 
the gods. But the rays of dim colour which manifestly lead downwards by them one wanders 
here helplessly for experiencing the fruits of one’s deeds. Therefore, the yonder blessed sun 
is the cause of creation, of heaven, and of final emancipation. (6.30) 
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THIS MONTH 


UR ABILITY TO DO something or our 
() understanding of our capacities are 

mostly in our minds. If we think that 
we have the ability to do something or that we 
have the resources for a particular activity, then we 
would be able to do that activity. Most problems of 
out life could be traced to The Poverty Mindset. 

It is indeed an extremely difficult task to delve 
into the mystery of karma. Given the indispen- 
sability of work in our present-day society, and 
its sinister effects on the psyche and personality 
of humankind, the modern human being can- 
not but take up this adventure. With all good 
intents and purposes, one jumps into the work- 
aday world with youthful enthusiasm, honesty, 
innocence, and much expectation for a good re- 
turn. But at long last, one only discovers that one 
has not gained a whit, nor has one made any pro- 
gress by dint of such karma. One becomes spent, 
confused, and irascible, and starts blaming the 
whole world and an imaginary cruel, partial God 
for all one’s misgivings and failures at the fag 
end of one’s life. In order to rid a person of such 
pitiable plight, two things are necessary: know- 
ledge of the workings of karma and relating this 
knowledge to our day-to-day life. Both points 
are explained in The Inscrutable Dynamics of 
Karma by Swami Kritarthananda, Ramakrishna 
Math, Belur Math. 

Kaberi Ghosh, language-specialist, School of 
Languages, Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Gol Park, Kolkata writes on Vidyasa- 
gar: A Bridge Between the East and the West. 

Swami Satyapriyananda, Ramakrishna Math, 


34.4 


Belur Math, explains Acharya Shankara’s teach- 
ings on Advaita Vedanta in the third instalment 
of Advaita Vedanta: Swami Vivekananda and 
the Global Context. 

The young have wonderful insights on various 
issues. In Young Eyes, such insights are brought 
to the readers every month. This month Aadrika 
Chattopadhyay, who is ten years old and is stud- 
ying in class five, Apeejay School, Salt Lake, Kol- 
kata, talks about The Need for Books. 

Many wonderful nuggets of wisdom con- 
tained in ancient scriptures are difficult to 
understand. In Balabodha, such ancient wis- 
dom is made easy. This month’s topic is Tirtha. 
Understanding this popular word is necessary to 
understand its meaning. 

Good actions produce good results even 
if these actions are done only in mind. This is 
shown in the story A Farmer and an Astrolo- 
ger. This story is this month’s Tyaditional Tales 
and has been translated from the Tamil book 
Anmika Kathaigal. 

Richard W Bulliet, former professor of Mid- 
dle Eastern history and the history of tech- 
nology at Columbia University and the author 
of Cotton, Climate, and Camels in Early Islamic 
Iran: A Moment in World History; Hunters, 
Herders, and Hamburgers: The Past and Future 
of Human-Animal Relationships; The Case for 
Islamo-Christian Civilization; Islam: The View 

from the Edge; and The Camel and the Wheel has 

written the book The Wheel: Inventions and 
Reinventions. From this book, we bring you 
this month’s Manana. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Poverty Mindset 


NCE, A MONK OF THE Ramakrishna 
() Math and Ramakrishna Mission asked 
the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi how 

to deal with wealthy people who came for free 
treatment at a dispensary run for the poor. The 
Holy Mother answered that these wealthy people 
should also be treated as poor because anyone who 
begs is a poor person. This is a succinct descrip- 
tion of the poverty mindset. Anyone who thinks 
that one does not have enough wealth, learning, 
wisdom, influence, or other resource, in spite of 
having these things on an above average level, is a 
person who is suffering from the poverty mindset. 
Before understanding how the poverty 
mindset works, we should first understand how 
resources work. For doing any particular work, 
we need resources. There is a bare minimum level 
of resources needed for every work. If one does 
not have that minimum level of resources, then 
one cannot do that work. However, the fixing 
of that bare minimum level is crucial. For in- 
stance, if a person is hungry, one needs food to 
appease the hunger. Food could be readymade 
or freshly cooked. If there is no readymade food 
around, that person can buy readymade food. 
Of course, for that, one would need money. If 
there is no readymade food and no money with 
a person, then that person has to rely on freshly 
cooked food. Suppose, there is no freshly cooked 
food. Then, one has to see whether there are ma- 
terials for cooking food, like cereals, vegetables, 
oils, spices, stove, and so on. But, the materials 
needed for cooking food are themselves not 
sufficient. One should have someone who can 
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cook or should know cooking oneself. Suppose, 
one does not have someone who can cook and 
does not know cooking also. Then, that person 
could display a presence of mind and innova- 
tively come up with something that could ap- 
pease that person’s hunger. If, on the other hand, 
a person has the materials needed for cooking 


One does not become poor due to lack of 
wealth but due to lack of faith. 


food and does not cook it because of not having 
a proper cook and not knowing how to cook, 
that is the beginning of the poverty mindset. 
Worse, if'a person has a cook who cooks food, 
but constantly complains about the cook, the 
cooking, and how that person lacks anything in 
the name of good food, then that person is dis- 
playing a poverty mindset. 

When we look deeply into our lives and the 
lives of the others around us, we find that often 
we complain about how less we have and how it is 
impossible for us to do anything with it. Everyone 
is complaining. Surprisingly, the intensity and 
frequency of complaining increases with one’s 
wealth. The pavement-dweller just needs a decent 
house, whereas, the millionaire is worried that the 
morning coffee did not have the right amount of 
cream! Now, who is really poor here, the pave- 
ment-dweller or the millionaire? To be content 
in life we need to first understand what is it that 
would make us content. We need to fix our goals. 

When we understand that only joy would make 
us content, we start searching for joy. However, we 
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need an unending stream of joy. Obviously, that 
cannot be provided by objects, because all objects 
eventually perish. Therefore, the Upanishads tell 
us that we need to turn our search inwards and 
find that the fount of joy was always within us. 
Then, we understand that we have all the wealth 
of the world. By conquering oneself one conquers 
the universe. By attaining control over one’s own 
nature, one controls the entire universe. 

The understanding that one’s true nature is 
the ever-existent, ever-pure, ever-joyful Atman 
makes one achieve the almost impossible in this 
world. Swami Vivekananda inspired and con- 
tinues to inspire billions of lives by pointing out 
the indomitable and inexhaustible power that 
lies within oneself. If we closely read the lives of 
people who left a mark on this world, we find 
that almost all of them had humble beginnings. 
They had the proper mindset to create their 
own environments. They did not bicker about 
the problematic times in which they were living. 
They did not wait for opportunities. They cre- 
ated opportunities. One does not become poor 
due to lack of wealth but due to lack of faith. This 
faith could be in oneself or in God. However, 
faith in God is also in reality, faith in oneself. 

Nature works according to the dictates of the 
strong-willed individual. If one understands Na- 
ture and believes in oneself, Nature adjusts itself 
according to the needs of that individual. It is very 
easy and convenient to cry over what we do not 
have. It is wise to focus on what we have and in- 
crease the intensity of our abilities and resources, 
however less they may be, and overcome the lack 
of other abilities and resources. One who is lack- 
ing in intellect can make up for it by sustained 
hard work. One who lacks hard work can make 
up for it by teamwork and networking. One who 
lacks in money can make up for it by innovation. 

The key to breaking the poverty mindset is 
changing our outlook. If our goal is to find ways 
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to accomplish a particular task, we would be able 
to find ways out of any difficult and challenging 
situation. Just like the gushing stream of a river 
finds its way through rocks and stones, if we are 
focused on achieving our goals, we would find 
our way through problems. That is why Swami 
Vivekananda insisted that we should remember 
that we can do anything and everything if we 
have a strong resolve. He asked us to consider all 
weakening things as poison and reject them. A 
mindset of poverty is the most weakening thing. 
For success, an individual, society, and a na- 
tion have to concentrate on what they have and 
put all their efforts to convert those resources into 
what they want to achieve. For example, if there is 
a slump in economy, one should look out for re- 
sources that might help in getting out of the slump. 
In the case of many nations, such a solution lies in 
their human resources. If every person tries to pro- 
duce something or give some services that might 
not be conventional and are innovative, any na- 
tion would be able to beat a downward economic 
trend. However, if everyone just complains about 
the slowing down of the economy, nothing con- 
structive can be achieved. This is true for all other 
avenues of the life of an individual and a nation. 
We should concentrate on the wealth that we 
have in ourselves. As the Upanishads say, it is for 
one’s own joy that a person does everything and 
this joy is intrinsic to every living being. When 
one experiences this joy then all wants are ful- 
filled and then that person does not have any de- 
sire. This ultimate fulfilment gives the knowledge 
that there is nothing that one cannot do. We suf- 
fer because we move away from this intrinsic joy 
and do not understand our true selves. All our 
pursuits are different searches for joy and we keep 
on searching for that joy. We need to search for 
that joy which is the joy of all joys. An unshake- 
able conviction that such joy exists within our- 
selves would destroy the poverty mindset. 
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NCE TWO FRIENDS were walking along 
() a street, when they came upon a place 

where some people were listening to a 
reading of the Bhagavata. One of them wanted to 
listen to the recital while the other preferred to 
go to a house of ill fame. Moments later each of 
them felt ashamed of one’s decision and reflected 
wistfully on the enjoyment of the other. When 
these friends died, the messenger of Death took 
the soul of the Bhagavata listener while that of 
God fetched the soul of the other. 

Sri Ramakrishna told this story to the 
devotees with the comment: ‘As is a man’s feeling 
of love, so is his gain. ... Verily, the Lord looks 
into a man’s heart and does not judge him by 
what he does or where he lives.” 

It is indeed an extremely difficult task to delve 
into the mystery of karma. Swami Vivekananda 
has called this ‘a terrible mechanism’ of ‘wheel 
within wheel’” and Sri Krishna has expressed 
his view as ‘Gahana karmano gatih; inscrutable 
is the nature of karma?” ‘Even’ said Sri Krishna 
in this context, ‘the wise people get deluded as to 
decide what is action and what is inaction’ (4.16). 
These statements caution us before we embark 
upon a search into the secrets of karma. Given 
the indispensability of work in our present-day 
society, and its sinister effects on the psyche and 
personality of humankind, the modern human 
being cannot but take up this adventure. With 
all good intents and purposes, one jumps into 
the workaday world with youthful enthusiasm, 
honesty, innocence, and much expectation for a 
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good return. But at long last, one only discovers 
that one has not gained a whit, nor has one made 
any progress by dint of such karma. One becomes 
spent, confused, and irascible, and starts blaming 
the whole world and an imaginary cruel, partial 
God for all one’s misgivings and failures at the 
fag end of one’s life. 

In order to rid a person of such pitiable 
plight, two things are necessary: knowledge 
of the workings of karma and relating this 
knowledge to our day-to-day life. The former 
is the theoretical aspect of karma while the 
latter is its practical aspect. We shall enter into a 
discussion on these two points now. 


The Concept of Karma 


Life in this planet bristles with activities. 
Everything, static and kinetic alike, is in motion. 
The Sanskrit word jagat, meaning the universe, 
implies that which is on the move. Sri Krishna 
also says in the Gita that none in this universe 
can exist a moment without doing work (3.5). 
According to the Gita, five factors are 
responsible for every karma: 1) the body that 
is the seat of the doer, 2) the doer or agent of 
work, 3) the instruments of work, 4) various 
techniques or skills of work, and 5) the divine 
dispensation (18.14). By ‘instruments of work’ 
is meant, in yogic parlance, the work done by 
the five organs of knowledge, jnanendriyas; the 
five organs of work, karmendriyas; the five vital 
forces including prana, udana, vyana, apana, and 
samana; and the modifications of the mind. 
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From this it becomes clear that for every 
action there must be a doer or agent to 
appropriate the work for oneself by thinking, ‘I 
am the doer as also the enjoyer’. Thus, karma is a 
conscious effort to bring about some change in 
nature, external as well as internal. 

As a logical corollary to this involvement of 
the doer in all karmas, it can be said that the 
will comes into force in the performance of 
every karma. And so long as willpower is not 
purified, it will wreak havoc on nature with its 
wanton ways, thus inviting unwanted trouble 
for a person. 


Ramifications of Karma 


Depending on the direction of the will, 
karma comes into play in two ways: through 
purushakara or self-effort, and through 
prarabdha or earned karma. Of these, the first 
one is like going upstream against the current. 
Conscious will is to be applied if one wants to 
get rid of the bondage of karma. The second 
one occurs as a result of unconscious ways of 
doing work. Some results are good while others 
are bad. Accordingly, the doer enjoys or suffers. 
It is like going down the stream effortlessly. In 
his comments on a yoga aphorism of Patanjali, 
Vyasa has presented this idea graphically: “The 
stream of will, indeed, flows both ways, towards 
good as well as evil. Between these two, that 
which forces its way through discernment up to 
the attainment of kaivalya or ultimate freedom 
carries with it all goodness; and that which, 
through indiscrimination, becomes burdened 
with worldliness, leads to evil consequences.”* 
This bifurcation of karma into individual 
will and earned results makes the performer of 
karma responsible for all one’s actions, good and 
bad. With this knowledge, one will not try to 
hoodwink others by bringing in an entity called 
God as a scapegoat for all one’s wrongdoings. 
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When a stone is thrown at the still waters 
of a lake, it produces two types of motion in 
the water: transverse, that is, perpendicular to 
the water level and longitudinal, that is, along 
the surface of the lake. The first reaction is the 
bobbing up and down of waves vertically due to 
buoyancy. The other reaction comes in the form 
of ripples making circles that move towards the 
bank, only to come back with the same force. 
Similarly, all karmas produce two results: a 
repetitive tendency in the doer for doing the 
same action and a subtle vibration which travels 
towards the cosmic mind and comes back to 
the doer. Of these two, the first result is in the 
control of the doer, for one can repeat the action 
or stop repetition by the force of one’s will. Here 
purushakara comes into function. 


Karma-samskara 


When someone experiences happiness by 
doing a particular work one develops, like the 
transverse type of waves mentioned above, a 
liking to repeat the same work just for the sake of 
pleasure. This creates an impression in the mind 
called ‘samskara’ It is this force of samskara that 
gives rise to the desire to repeat an action defying 
all restraints. The process goes like this. First a 
picture appears in the mind. It is called a smriti 
or vasana. Then the will of the seer wants to own 
it and runs after it as if it were a golden deer or 
feels a repulsion against it. This love-hate process 
goes on ad infinitum, and, according to Patanjali, 
the sum total of all such good and bad samskaras 
decide the type of birth, jati; longevity, ayush; 
and good and bad experiences, bhoga, of a person. 

The surroundings in which we find ourselves 
in any birth are directed by the work done by us 
in the past. The sum total of all the samskaras of 
an individual is known as karmashaya. It consists 
of all the good and bad habits of an individual. If 


the good samskaras outweigh the bad ones, one 
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will get good company, conducive environment, 
and so on. The opposite will happen if the bad 
samskaras outweigh the good ones. According 
to the yoga philosophy when the intensity of the 
resultant action is too much in an individual, it 
comes to fruition in this very birth. Such result 
is called drishta-janma-vedaniya karma. On the 
other hand, if the samskaras are not ripe enough 
to bear fruit in this birth, they are accumulated 
in the mind-stuff like a reservoir of karma, 
karmashaya. Such actions which do not yield 
any result in the present birth are kept in waiting 
for fruition and are known as adrishta-janma- 
vedaniya karma (2.12). 

The workings of the samskaras go on in 
our psyche almost in an unconscious stream, 
shaping our character. We feel out of ignorance 
and vanity that we are doing as we like, while 
we are in fact helplessly driven by our hidden 
impressions of past karmas. This discussion leads 
to the conclusion that we can change ourselves 
but not our environment. The meaningless 
repetition of an action can be stopped, or at least 
controlled, by conscious, wilful withdrawal. 

Simultaneously, one has also to engage 
oneself in good actions that interest one and are 
also helpful to others. This is called purushakara, 
self-effort, the positive aspect of all actions. The 
other aspect, prarabdha, is the ‘coming back’ 
of the previous actions with all their intensity 
to the doer. Moreover, as already mentioned, 
they direct our birth and environment. One has 
no control over them. Acharya Shankara has 
unequivocally expressed it in his masterpiece, 
Vivekachudamani: ‘Prarabdha is indeed very 
strong for the wise, and can be exhausted only 
through experience.’”* If anybody counters it 
by reacting or reviling, that itself becomes the 
source of another misery. 

This is why all the spiritual teachers of 
the world have taught us the art of changing 
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ourselves instead of changing the world, which 
is an impossible proposition. 


The Idea of Duty 


The concept of duty is intrinsically connected 
with work, or more precisely, self-effort. Now, we 
have to start a discussion on the dos and don'ts in 
a particular situation. The Sanskrit word for duty 
is karya, which also means the effect of a cause. 
So the composite meaning of the word takes us 
to the understanding that duty is the work that 
has befallen us as an effect of our past actions. 
The idea of duty is highly complicated. Swamiji, 
echoing the words of Ashtavakra-samhita, 
said in the context of duty: “This idea of duty 
is the midday summer sun which scorches the 
innermost soul of mankind.” 

“We should do our obligatory duties with 
detachment of mind, devout people are often 
heard saying, echoing the idea from the Gita.’ 
But suppose the duty is disagreeable, abominable, 
or will incur demerit to the doer, what will be 
our attitude to duty in such case? This is an age- 
old confusion that assails the minds of even great 
people. Arjuna, for one, was beset with the same 
question about his duty at an hour of crisis. In 
answer to this conundrum, Sri Krishna gave him 
a long sermon on his immediate duty, and, in 
fine, the Lord exhorted Arjuna to abandon all 
ideas of duty and take shelter in him (18.66). 

Our scriptures give a clear definition of the 
concept of duty: That which is unselfish and 
conducive to the welfare of others is virtue, and 
that which is selfish and harmful to others is vice. 
In our day-to-day life, we cannot help doing some 
harm to other creatures, careful though we are. 
Even while breathing, we kill a large number of 
microbes every moment. But that is an accidental 
killing rather than intentional; the main purpose, 
perhaps, is different. Again, as in the case of 
dharma-vyadha—the butcher mentioned in the 
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Mahabharata, who took up the profession as a 
legacy from his father, and sustained his family 
from the sale proceeds of meat while devoutly 
serving his parents and family members—the 
concept of duty is much broader. 

Judging by the yoga-aphorisms of Patanjali, 
even our present duty is decided by our past 
actions. Swamiji also said in a similar tone: ‘Our 
duties are determined by our deserts to a much 
larger extent than we are willing to grant.* Hence 
instead of carping or wailing for the unpleasant, 
thankless duty that has befallen us, we should 
continue to perform the present duty with as 
much care and solicitude as we can. Our purpose 
is to become free from all entanglements. All 
our duties are fraught with an element of evil 
somehow or other. However wary we are, we 
cannot avoid the stigma of sin by doing work. 
‘All undertakings are tainted with defects like fire 
covered by smoke’ says Sri Krishna in the Gita.’ 

The human body is said to be the seat of 
experiences, bhogayatana, and no human being 
can expect to be free of that. Even the highly 
evolved spiritual souls are seen to suffer untold 
misery. Their greatness does not lie in keeping 
the body and mind healthy, happy, and in good 
trim. Their greatness lies in their silent, stoic 
forbearance of all sufferings, in doing good 
unasked, unstinted, and unheard, and, at the same 
time, in keeping the door of awareness wide open. 


The Cause-Effect Network 


There is hardly anyone in the world, irrespective 
of any creed, sect, or religion, who does not 
know the maxim: ‘As you sow, so shall you reap. 
This is the bedrock on which ethics and morality 
stand. Why should I not steal, rob, deceive, or 
kill others? Because the bogey of that idea haunts 
me every moment. It makes God otiose and a 
person responsible for one’s own actions. The 


Bible says: ‘Judge not that ye be not judged. 
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For with what judgement ye judge, ye shall 
be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.’ The Hindu 
scriptures go a little farther and say that souls 
take up bodies in accordance with their work 
and in conformity with their knowledge." 

The like-work-like-effect principle has also 
led to much misunderstanding. For example, ifa 
person is harmed in any way in this life, that does 
not necessarily imply that one did exactly the 
same harm to others before. A fisher, a butcher, 
has to do one’s duty of cruelty to other animals 
just for the upkeep of society and oneself. One 
does not engage in that work for pleasure or 
cruelty. Society has assigned that job to that 
person through the division of labour. The ‘sin’ 
of killing animals may not come back to that 
person in the form of being killed by others. 

The hawk kills the pigeon as its prey; that 
does not mean that the pigeon had done any 
similar sin before. It is the weakness and lack of 
self-defence on the part of the pigeon, brought 
about by actions in a previous lifetime, that 
causes the tragedy. If someone is waylaid by 
brigands, that does not mean the looted person 
was a brigand in one’s last birth. Robbery, 
burglary, and the like, generally take place due 
to a person’s inability to defend oneself or due 
to carelessness or negligence to protect one’s own 
possession, which qualities are the result of one’s 
previous actions. Then there are the so-called 
goody-goody people who are too meek to return 
a blow for a blow. Such people cannot digest 
insult and ill-treatment from others either. They 
blame their goodness for all such misery. All this 
is the effect of one’s previous actions. However, 
one should not be complacent and should be 
strong, brave, and defend oneself, which would 
bring in good effects in the future. 

Again, we find in the Dhammapada that the 


bad, immoral, characterless, rowdy, fiendish, 
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cruel people seem to enjoy an easy life, while 
the good and honest suffer immensely.’ Why 
is it so? We must get the cogent answer to this 
pertinent question of all ages if we want people 
to have firm faith in the higher values of life. 

Virtue or dharma is a trait comprising 
knowledge, power, and detachment. Its opposite 
is vice, which comprises ignorance, adversity, 
and attachment. To be virtuous, one must be 
able to apply these three aspects of dharma in 
full swing in day-to-day life. Again, dharma 
or virtue also implies sterling qualities such as 
harmlessness, truthfulness, and so on. A person 
is called virtuous when one possesses such noble 
qualities; and the person having the opposite 
qualities is known as wicked. 

More often than not, the burglar or bandit 
is seen to have more knowledge, power, and 
attachment to others’ possession than the 
householder or the waylaid person in one’s skill 
to protect oneself and one’s goods and chattels. 
Hence, the former enjoys the happiness of one’s 
vice while the latter suffers. If you are adept in 
spiritual disciplines, you will derive qualities like 
unselfishness, purity, peace of mind, and the like 
as aresult. On the other hand, if you are worldly- 
wise, you will only get the company of worldly 
people. This is the plain truth. Ifa bad person’s 
power and confidence in oneself surpass a good 
person’s power and confidence in goodness, the 
former wins. 

All our sufferings also remind us to shield 
ourselves against any probable adversity, and warn 
us to strengthen our inner bastion against further 
attacks. The enemy attacks our weak, unguarded 
nooks, and not the strong side of us. Moreover, the 
saying, ‘to dine with the devil you must have along 
spoon’ is very much applicable when we cannot 
avoid moving about and working with shrewd, 
worldly people. Sri Ramakrishna said that one 
must exercise much discernment while dealing 
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with shrewd people 
hell-bent upon harming 
others; they are of the 
nature of a snake and 
may hit you unawares, 
so much so that you may 
also want to harm them 
in revenge. a 
Whenever Srif- 


Ramakrishna’s keen 


eyes espied a weakness — 
in any of his beloved = * 


Swami Yogananda 


disciples, he would be 
out to train them to dispel that weakness. An 
apt example is his strong chastisement of Swami 
Yogananda for silently tolerating the abuses 
hurled on Sri Ramakrishna by the co-passengers 
of a boat. Again, when the young disciple 
purchased a cracked kadai from a shop, Sri 
Ramakrishna took him to task for his out-of-the- 
world, impractical mind. A shopkeeper, in the 
opinion of Sri Ramakrishna, is a businessperson 
even if swearing by God, which is just an 
eyewash to deceive the unwary. If we trust such 
businesspersons on their verbal assurance, we 
dupe ourselves. All these instances demonstrate 
Sri Ramakrishna’s acumen in dealing with 
worldly people. 

The motto of the epic Mahabharata was: 
‘Where there is virtue ... there is victory.”* 
Victory is of two types: individual and collective. 
A king has to protect the kingdom and subjects 
from enemy and hence genocide becomes not 
only unavoidable but incumbent. That king 
is truly successful who avoids unnecessary 
homicide and upholds the higher values like 
harmlessness, peace, truth, and the like through 
one’s skill and power. The truthful Yudhishthira 
had to speak a fib on the battlefield; Bhima 
had to defeat his archrival Duryodhana with a 
forbidden stroke, and so on. Though sinful, these 
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acts were aimed at recovering their legitimate 
right to the lost kingdom. 

Both sides committed sin, but the Pandavas 
had a greater proportion of goodness and 
higher values of life. When we say, “Virtue 
triumphs, it implies the victory of virtue over 
vice or ignorance. It also implies the victory 
of conscience or morality. But from another 
angle, the virtuous person, for lack of the desire 
to lord over others, sometimes gets defeated to 
one’s undeclared and unpredicted enemies. The 
Pandavas, under the leadership of Yudhishthira, 
vanquished the Kauravas in a ghastly, gory battle 
and established the supremacy of virtue over 
vice. But, as individuals, each of the Pandava 
brothers, along with their wife Draupadi, had to 
suffer the consequences of their individual sins. 

Another important point also bears mention 
here. At times, guided by our vanity, we feel 
that our sinful acts will go unpunished if we 
can act cleverly enough taking care of every 
step. In other words, we try to direct the course 
of our actions. That this is a wrong notion is 
demonstrated by the tragic end of the legendary 
demon Hiranyakashipu. Sunk deep in his 
arrogance, he exposed himself to hard penance, 
just for winning a boon of invincibility over 
all, including gods. But although his desire was 
fulfilled, he could not escape the cause-effect 
mesh and was overpowered in the fullness of 
time. He would not be killed by human, god, or 
animal; so he was killed by a chimerical being. 
He would not be killed in day or night; so he 
was killed during twilight. He would not die 
from any weapon; so the claws of lion were 
used. His death would not come in land, in 
water, or midway; so he was laid on the lap for 
the capital punishment. Thus, every part of his 
boon was countered. In a similar way, clever and 
shrewd people get the company of cleverer and 
dishonest people, who outwit or vanquish them. 
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Practical Aspects 
We have briefly discussed how, with the help of 


purushakara or self-effort, one can rewrite one’s 
own fate. We have also seen that behind all acts 
of a person, one’s attitude is what matters. One’s 
attitude towards work depends on one’s attitude 
towards the world and towards oneself. Under all 
circumstances, one should maintain a balanced 
outlook on one’s behaviour like eating, sleeping, 
thinking, talking, and so on. One should look 
upon oneself with the right appreciation and 
should neither overestimate nor underestimate 
oneself. The Gita is very clear in points of 
moderation for an aspirant.’* Even the Buddha 
had to change his policy of extremism in ascetic 
discipline to a moderation in habits before he 
attained final illumination. 

The soul, mind, and body can be compared 
to the three vertices of a triangle. They are 
inseparably connected to one another. There 
is a mutual communication eternally going on 
among these three. The body communicates 
through physical reactions, sickness, and so 
on; the mind speaks through various psychic 
phenomena; and the soul conveys its message 
through spiritual visions. Perfect balance is that 
state when the triangle is equilateral. In that state 
the body, mind, and soul work in harmony. 

Some people are thoughtful and exercise 
their mind in a much greater proportion than 
the body or the soul. For them the geometrical 
representation will be an irregular triangle with 
the ‘mind-vertex’ reaching out. Likewise, one 
who pays undue attention to the body and its 
upkeep will present a triangle tapering towards 
‘body-vertex. One who is over-attentive to the 
spiritual disciplines to the exclusion of the body 
and the mind will also end up in a similarly 
irregular triangle. This points to the fact that one 
who wants to attain perfection in life must strike 
a balance between all one’s endeavours and inner 
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urges. One should be able to read the different 
signals of one’s body, mind, and soul in order to 
respond rightly to their communications. 

Now, one of the stumbling blocks on our way 
to perfection is our inability to choose the right 
course of action when we have the freedom to 
do so. However queer this statement may appear, 
the truth is that we are not free to choose. We can 
choose our future course of action only on the 
basis of our previous samskaras. When we have 
pleasurable previous experience, we become lax, 
easy-going, and egoistic in our bearings and with 
a painful memory of experiences we become 
revengeful, hater of humanity, and so on. But 
little do we realise that such reactionary attitude 
leads only to an equal and opposite reaction 
similar to Newton’s third law of motion causing 
successive births or digressions from Reality. 

To put it graphically, the soul keeps moving 
in a zigzag motion around a straight line— 
the shortest route to perfection—wending its 
way through many births. The soul is like one 
endpoint of a straight line, the other extremity 
being the supreme Soul or Paramatman. Due 
to various deeds the soul moves away from the 
straight line by the centrifugal force of some 
aspects of karma. As a result of that wrong 
action, the soul suffers from another deviation 
and travels to the other side of the line in an 
equal and opposite reaction, either in that very 
lifetime or in the next. With repentance and 
right understanding, the soul tends to make 
amends to life, comes back to the central line, 
and moves forward to its goal. But again desire 
raises its ugly head and forces the soul away. This 
to and fro motion goes on perpetually until the 
soul becomes fully aware of its spiritual destiny. 
This is the story of soul's struggle for liberation. 


Epilogue 


The cause-effect relation of karma has been 
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discussed. Now comes the main question: how 
are we to escape suffering and rid ourselves of 
the pains of human life? What is the way out? 
The toughest question of human life is that of 
human suffering. Sri Ramakrishna was asked this 
question for the umpteenth time by his young 
devotees. Even the globe-trotting Swamiji, the 
large-hearted Buddha, and all the spiritual 
stalwarts of the world had to face this question 
from all quarters. This age-old problem of 
human life is the basis of existential philosophy. 

The answer is that as long as we continue to 
be arrogant, vain, lazy, irresponsible, malicious, 
intolerant, domineering, hypocritical beings, any 
attempt to assuage our misery will prove futile, 
however much money and manpower we may 
possess. Until we succeed in perfecting the world 
within us, vain is our attempt to perfect the 
world outside. The outside world is conditioned 
after the pattern of the inner world. So, in brief, 
the way out of our misery lies in the way in, that 
is, within our being, where the root cause of our 
misery lies. 

But just the knowledge of the cause is not 
enough. We must learn to act according to 
the guidelines of that knowledge. The noted 
American psychologist, Edgar Cayce, made a 
remarkable statement in this connection: ‘Not 
what one was, but what one does about what one 
knows—that is what is important. ... Knowledge 
not lived is sin!’ 

Knowledge of something, coupled with self- 
effort, comes to stand as a powerful weapon for 
the soul to forge ahead through all ordeals and 
tribulations. Once the knowledge is achieved, 
one can continue to do the same work as before, 
with a change in attitude and understanding. 
Such a person will accept the world as it is and 
stop sneering at others for wallowing in the mire 
of the world. Instead, one will kneel down by 
the side of the suffering person and pray like that 
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great English reformer martyr John Bradford 
(1510-55): “There, but for the grace of God go I.° 
Once someone asked St Francis of Assisi 
what he would do if the world would end 
forthwith. St Francis was hoeing his garden. He 
quietly replied: ‘I would continue to hoe my 
garden.” This is a significant idea that guides 
us to the quiet acceptance of all polarities in the 
world without twitching a nerve. This idea of 
acceptance of oneself in a constructive and not 
pessimistic way and the subsequent self-effort is 
expressed in a crystal-clear style in the following 
inspiring message of Swamiji: 
Therefore, blame none for your own faults, 
stand upon your own feet, and take the whole 
responsibility upon yourselves. Say, “This misery 
that I am suffering is of my own doing, and that 
very thing proves that it will have to be undone 
by me alone’. ... Take the whole responsibility 
on your own shoulders, and know that you are 
the creator of your own destiny. All the strength 
and succour you want is within yourselves. 
Therefore, make your own future. ‘Let the 
dead past bury its dead’ The infinite future is 
before you, and you must always remember that 
each word, thought, and deed, lays up a store 
for you and that as the bad thoughts and bad 
works are ready to spring upon you like tigers, 
so also there is the inspiring hope that the good 
thoughts and good deeds are ready with the 
power of a hundred thousand angels to defend 
you always and for ever.”* 


The same context reminds us of a telling 
poem from Swamiji entitled “The Cup’ It seems 
to reveal in a nutshell, more than anything else, 
the whole gamut of struggle encompassing his 
own life. The poem runs as follows: 

This is your cup—the cup assigned 

to you from the beginning. 


Nay, My child, I know how much 


of that dark drink is your own brew 
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Of fault and passion, ages long ago, 


In the deep years of yesterday, I know. 


This is your road—a painful road and drear. 
I made the stones that never give you rest. 

I set your friend in pleasant ways and clear, 
And he shall come like you, unto My breast. 


But you, My child, must travel here. 


This is your task. It has no joy nor grace, 
But it is not meant for any other hand, 
And in My universe hath measured place, 
Take it. Ido not bid you understand. 


I bid you close your eyes to see My face (6.177). 
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Vidyasagar: A Bridge Between 
the East and the West 


Kaberi Ghosh 


word of French origin, ‘renaissance’ ety- 
mologically means ‘rebirth’and it also in- 
dicates the great socio-cultural revival 
of Europe that commenced in the fourteenth 
century. This humanist movement encom- 
passed new ideas for wholesome development 
in all aspects of life including the social, polit- 
ical, and educational changes that altered the 
human progress. In India, the modern age began 
with the advent of Raja Rammohan Roy in the 
eighteenth century. The impact of Western civi- 
lisation, the rise of political consciousness, and 
the change in society were highlighted. The ex- 
cessive control by any religious institution was 
questioned and criticised. The evolution of ver- 
naculars into great literary languages gained an 
unprecedented impetus. The scientific reasoning 
and revolution promoted by great thinkers and 
researchers expanded communication facilities. 
Thus the Renaissance in Europe affected and in- 
fluenced other countries including India. 
Contact with the Western world resulted in 
massive changes in the cultural, educational, so- 
cial, political, and religious situation in India. 
This is generally regarded as the Indian Renais- 
sance in the nineteenth century—a ‘Renais- 
sance’ in a country under foreign domination. 
A synthesis between Indianisation and West- 
ernisation brought about the Renaissance in the 
nineteenth-century India unlike the Renaissance 
in Europe where scientific revolution, individual 
freedom, and humanism were the dominant 
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characteristics. While secular humanism in 
the nineteenth-century Bengal was stimulated 
by Western contact, its most effective propo- 
nents were indigenous modernisers rather than 
Westernisers. 

The Indian Renaissance was different in the 
context of the Indian race, milieu, and move- 
ment. As a result, nationalistic, reformistic, 
and revivalist thinking found its way into lit- 
erature, which slowly turned itself into a move- 
ment spearheaded in different parts of India by 
renaissance leaders like Raja Rammohan Roy, 
the pioneer; Sri Ramakrishna; Swami Viveka- 
nanda; Mahadev Govind Ranade; Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale; the Young Bengal; and Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. The leaders of the Renais- 
sance induced in people a desire for social reform, 
revival of India’s ancient glory, heritage, and In- 
dian consciousness. 

Rammohan, regarded as the foremost pioneer 
of renaissance in India, tried to free religion from 
superstitions, bigotry, and other social evils to 
advance the social progress but within the frame- 
work of religion as he had accepted Vedanta as 
the supreme authority. Vidyasagar’s rational sci- 
entific outlook marked further advancement of 
Indian Renaissance. ‘It was more a nascence, a 
new birth or rejuvenescence, than renaissance, 
rebirth.” If Rammohan was the foremost pioneer 
in social reforms, Vidyasagar was the supreme pi- 
oneer in the reforms of education. 

Vidyasagar, a stalwart of the Indian cultural 
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renaissance played a very important role as an 


educationist, litterateur, social reformer, and a 
good fighter who launched his campaigns for 
women’s education, campaigns for widow mar- 
riage, campaigns against polygamy and Kulinism, 
campaigns against child marriage to emancipate 
the Hindu woman from her basic disabilities and 
traditionally imposed slavery. Women should be 
given education so that they could become con- 
scious of their rights and fight for them as all 
people—women and men are equal in the eye 
of law. All had equal right to prosper in life. His 
friend and contemporary, Akshay Kumar Dutta, a 
thoroughgoing materialist, had done likewise, but 
if Akshay Dutta argued from the vantage point of 
the positivist ethic, Vidyasagar approached the 
problem as an indigenous moderniser. 

The first concrete step towards founding an 
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educational institution exclusively for women was 
taken. Bethune, Law Member of the Governor- 
General's Council and President of the Council 
of Education, realised and emphasised the need 
for educated mothers and common belief in civi- 
lising mission of women. In the early nineteenth 
century, people were worried about the fact that 
by sending their daughters to school, they would 
not be available for domestic duties. Many people 
were also not comfortable sending their daughters 
out to public places. Amidst all such unfavourable 
circumstances, Bethune did not hesitate to invite 
Vidyasagar, an open-minded ardent supporter of 
female education to help him in this matter. Their 
efforts resulted in the foundation of Calcutta Fe- 
male School in May 1849 with Bethune as Presi- 
dent and Vidyasagar as Secretary. It was the first 
school of its kind in the whole of India. 

Vidyasagar was working as the principal 
of the Sanskrit College. During his stay there, 
he was first appointed Assistant Inspector of 
Schools and later Special Inspector of Schools 
for the southern districts of Bengal. He real- 
ised that unless the women of the land were 
educated, it was impossible to emancipate and 
liberate them from the terrible burden of in- 
equalities and injustice imposed on them by the 
oppressive Hindu society, blinded by false beliefs 
and derelict customs. He worked relentlessly and 
set up primary schools in the districts of Bengal 
including Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Nadia. During the short period from November 
1857 to May 1858, he set up as many as thirty-five 
such schools with an average total attendance of 
1,300 girls. His above-mentioned positions gave 
him a big advantage here to do this job. 

In order to promote education for girls, Vid- 
yasagar made door to door calls, requesting 
parents to send their daughters to schools, en- 
couraged landlords and other wealthy people 
to establish educational institutions. Within his 
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inspection zone, he founded many schools, sev- 
eral of which were for girls. His philanthropy 
was proverbial. He even advanced money from 
his own pocket to finance them. “He advanced 
Rs. 3,439/- from his personal funds to expedite 
their opening.” Between August 1855 and January 
1856, he set up twenty model vernacular schools. 

The University of Calcutta, founded in 1857, 
but open to women as late as 1878, gave them 
a big advantage. For example, Chandramukhi 
and Kadambini Bose, two Bengali girls, were the 
first women who passed the BA examination in 
1882. In 1884, Chandramukhi again, was the first 
woman to pass the MA examination. Kadambini 
went on to study in a medical college. Vidyasagar 
made a personal gift to Chandramukhi, the first 
MA in Calcutta University, a copy of Cassell’s 
Illustrated Shakespeare, signed by him and the 
endorsement in his own hand read as follows: 
‘Srimati Kumari Chandramukhi Basu, the first 
Bengali lady who has obtained the Master of 
Arts, of the Calcutta University, from her sincere 
well-wisher Isvara Chandra Sarma. 

Vidyasagar, the leading proponent of widow 
marriage in colonial India, particularly in his 
native Bengal, sought to transform society from 
within, urged his contemporaries to reject prac- 
tices that caused countless women to suffer. His 
strategy involved firstly the creation of strong 
public opinion in favour of the removal of the 
bar to widow marriage. Secondly, he induced his 
parents to give their consent to his taking the ini- 
tiative to launch the movement. Lastly, a reread- 
ing of Hindu scriptures alongside an emotional 
plea on behalf of widows resulted in the reimag- 
ining of Hindu laws and customs. A rich collec- 
tion of Sanskrit texts available in the library of 
the Sanskrit College was of immense help, which 
enabled him to overcome the last hurdle—the 
most difficult. After a good deal of search, he 


came across a passage from shastras sanctioning 
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widow-marriage. A passage from Parashara Sam- 
hita prescribes remarriage of women under cer- 
tain conditions that include widowhood. He 
erected the main structure of his thesis from a 
traditional text: “Nashte mrite pravrajite klibe cha 
patite patau, panchasvapatsu narinam patiranyo 
vidhiyate; the authoritative treatises prescribe re- 
marriage of a woman if her husband is missing, 
deceased, is determined to be impotent, has be- 
come a renunciant, or has been outcast.” 

Vidyasagar interpreted thus: ‘On receiving 
no tidings of a husband, on his demise, on his 
turning an ascetic, on his being found impotent, 
or on his degradation—under any one of these 
calamities, it is canonical for women to take an- 
other husband.”* 

During the Kali-yuga, the three injunctions 
regarding widows were provided by Parashara: 
marriage, celibacy, and immolation, of which, 
the custom of immolation had been abolished 
under law.’ Thus, widows have two options: mar- 
riage and celibacy. Either they should marry or 
adopt celibacy as they see fit. But the Ka/i-yuga is 
too difficult an age to permit widows to remain 
celibate. The injunction regarding marriage is 
for a woman who experiences one of the five dire 
situations already mentioned before. When any 
of such conditions occurs, remarriage is the only 
valid alternative for widows. 

Vidyasagar published his first pamphlet in 
defence of widow marriage in January 1855. His 
comment on the passage was: 

Thus it appears that Parasar prescribes three 

rules for a widow: marriage, observance of 

Brahmacharyya, and burning with the deceased 

husband. Among these, the custom of concre- 

mation has been abolished by order of the rul- 
ing authorities; only two ways, therefore, have 
now been left for the widows; they have the op- 
tion of marrying or observing the Brahmacha- 
ryya. But in Kali Yuga, it has become extremely 
difficult for widows to pass their lives in the 
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observance of the Brahmacharyya; and it is for 
this reason that the philanthropic Parasar has, 
in the first instance, prescribed marriage. Be 
that as it may, what I wish to be clearly under- 
stood is—that as Parasar plainly prescribes mar- 
riage as one of the duties of women in the Kali 
Yuga under any one of the five above enumer- 
ated calamities, the marriage of widows in Kali 
Yuga is consonant with the Sastras.° 


Child marriage and Kulin polygamy were 
interrelated. In the mainstream Hindu society, 
the Kulin elderly man took the full advantage 
of Kulinism—the system of restriction of inter- 
marriages within families of noble birth among 
the brahmanas. The prevailing custom of el- 
derly Kulin brahmana polygamy allowed elderly 
men—even on their deathbeds—to marry teen- 
age or prepubescent girls who would be left be- 
hind in their parental homes, occasionally visited 
by the Ku/in in consideration of pecuniary gain, 
especially after their widowhood, to lead a de- 
plorable life, replete with sufferings which in- 
cluded semi-starvation, hard domestic labour, 
and close restriction on their freedom to leave 
the house or be seen by strangers. 

This intolerable situation forced such girls, 
the victims of their families’ and society’s ill-treat- 
ment, including rape-victims and unsupported 
mothers, to run away and turn to prostitution to 
support themselves. Thus, Kudinism contributed 
to the social malady of prostitution. In his tract 
on polygamy written in 1871, Vidyasagar gave a 
sophisticated analysis of women’s subordination 
and highlighted its universal character. He called 
for legislation against unchecked polygamy, 
rampant, refined to the level of a gainful com- 
merce when Kulin brahmanas would easily live 
in luxury on the spoils of their wretched in-laws. 
The second anti-poligamy tract came out in 1873. 
A number of petitions against polygamy, signed 
by Vidyasagar, Maharaja of Burdwan, and others 
were submitted. The Hindoo Patriot published 
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some anti-polygamy tracts by Shyamacharan 
Sarkar. The Government had contemplated legis- 
lation. The revolt of 1857 precluded such action, 
but polygamy among the Hindus was outmoded 
or abolished by law only after independence. 

The time Vidyasagar lived was characterised 
by the gradual transition from the middle ages 
into modern social structures, a process of global 
effect started in Europe and triggered the social 
transformation in India at the end of eighteenth 
century. It is in this context that Vidyasagar can 
be justifiably called the bridge between tradition 
and modernity, between East and West. 

Vidyasagar championed the cause of the op- 
pressed, especially the upliftment of women in 
India and made relentless efforts to rid them of 
poverty, misery, and illiteracy. According to our 
Upanishads, it is the one universal soul, para- 
matma, that shows in millions of living beings 
or individual souls, jivatma. The One in all and 
all in the One—this is the knowledge of Atman. 
There is no duality, only God is revealed and 
realised. Vidyasagar’s whole life is an epitome 
of such realisation. He was one with the poor, 
ailing, wretched, homeless, miserable people ir- 
respective of caste, creed, cline, colour, and race. 
Hiranmay Banerjee thinks that Vidyasagar be- 
lieved in the immanence of the spirit, and lived 
in spirit of the Upanishadic injunction of the 
three D’s—dama, dana, and daya—self-control, 
charity, and compassion.” 

While Swamiji rose in an invocation to ‘Sis- 
ters and Brothers of America,’ there was a thun- 
dering, spontaneous, unstoppable applause, it 
was not a sudden outburst of the audience, but a 
transcendent cord was touched. One and all, the 
alien audience irrespective of caste, creed, cline, 
and credentials were swept off their feet by the 
universal force of oneness. 

Vidyasagar’s love for humanity—the poor, the 
lowly, and the wretched was of the same order. 
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Vidyasagar lived the tenets of the Bhagavadgita. 
All creatures, all human beings, mean or noble, 
high or low, the sinner or the saint were all equal 
to Vidyasagar as beloved as they are beloved to 
God. Here we should remember a verse from the 
Gita: “The enlightened person should not create 
disturbance in the beliefs of the ignorant, who 
are attached to work. Working, while oneself 
remaining diligent, one should make them do 
all the duties.” 

Human beings are selfish; they do not want 
others to come up to the same level of their know- 
ledge, for the fear of losing their own privilege and 
prestige over others. But the wise person should 
engage the ignorant in the right work and grad- 
ually bring them up. This powerful idea from 
Indian scriptures undoubtedly applied to Vid- 
yasagar who was very deeply moved by the plight 
of the poor and the helpless. Inside a rock-like 
stubborn shell was hid a tender mother’s heart 
that gave his nature a gracious divinity. ‘He proved 
himself a great broad-minded educationist of the 
age of renaissance by admitting to the college all, 
irrespective of caste, and by offering the secret key 
to mastering grammar broke the hereditary mon- 
opoly of it by the priest-pandit class."° 

Vidyasagar’s argument is based not on an 
appeal to shastra, but upon a reasoned exam- 
ination of the created order. He combined the 
arguments of a humanist with the shastric eru- 
dition of a pandit. He made a plea to the hearts 
and minds of his fellow Bengalis and to the con- 
science of the British Government. It was appro- 
priate and expedient to appeal to more universal 
notions of virtue and righteousness. Vidyasagar 
resorts to shastras only to gain confidence of an 
ignorant public who would never accept a re- 
form based only on rationalistic approach. Apa- 
thetic to religion, he never attacked religion or 
religious rites. Vidyasagar’s reformist writings 
suggest that his real foe is not shastric Hinduism 
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. Me © 
Rabindranath Tagore 
but the aberrations of dharma or religion im- 
posed on ignorant people by traditional author- 
ities. To legitimise his revolutionary programme 
of widow marriage, he never hesitated to collect 
sanction from traditional shastras. His reform 
tracts testify respect for the shastras from where 
he searched out the necessary sanctions for his 
reform campaigns. 

According to Rabindranath Tagore, Vidyasa- 
gar was a universalist and humanist, whose re- 
ligion was humanism. To him, a person was a 
person, be the person a Hindu, Muslim, Chris- 
tian, or Brahmo. He was a true secular humanist. 
His central teaching is that the only important 
shastras are those inscribed on every human 
heart. Here, we should remember the meeting 
between Sri Ramakrishna, the spiritual master 
who believed all religions to be true as different 
paths to the one ultimate truth, and Vidyasagar, 
the rationalist, a man of renaissance, who guided 
by science and reason believed in doing good to 
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humanity based on the truth of human life. “He 
was never a nationalist, but always a rationalist.” 

If we discuss the logic of Vidyasagar’s world- 
view in terms of rationalism and humanism, 
we must trace its roots both to the modernist 
thought originating in Europe and to the central 
categories of Brahmanical ideology. “Vidyasagar 
was Bengal’s most learned Sanskrit scholar, but 
also her most successful social reformer; he was 
an ardent rationalist, but spent most of his time 
justifying that rationalism from Hindu texts; 
and he considered himself a good Hindu— 
dressed, ate, and acted accordingly—yet was 
known to be a dedicated humanist and a pro- 
fessed atheist’ (47). 

Vidyasagar appreciated the limitations of 
direct communications when confronted by 
deep-seated prejudices and pervasive habits 
as did Kierkegaard, his Danish contemporary, 
whose job was as difficult as Vidyasagar’s. If 
anyone claims to be a better Christian than his 
country-people, they would turn his enthusiasm 
into fanaticism. But Kierkegaard says, one must 
proceed by an indirect method, as he explains: 
‘If it is an illusion that all are Christians—and 
if there is anything to be done about it, it must 
be done indirectly, not by one who vociferously 
proclaims himself an extraordinary Christian, 
but by one who, better instructed, is ready to de- 
clare that he is not a Christian at all. That is, one 
must approach from behind the person who is 
under an illusion.” 

Vidyasagar had a fine sense of irony as did 
Kierkegaard. He used his sense of irony for the 
purpose of communicating what it means to be 
an authentic individual—in his case a brahmana. 
Vidyasagar’s greatness stems from his attempt to 
challenge ‘orthodox’ views of what it means to be 
a brahmana. Vidyasagar was successful in com- 
municating his authenticity to others. 


With the opening of the window of Western 
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culture and education, a strong wind of change 
started fast stirring the Indian cultural and in- 
tellectual climate. Vidyasagar, a towering per- 
sonality of the Indian renaissance, wanted 
to connect the traditional Indian culture and 
modern European science in order to promote 
a cultural fusion containing the wealth of both 
the traditions. He was one of the leaders of the 
nineteenth-century Indian awakening, who were 
willing to accept Western culture and education 
only to the extent that they would help grow a 
modern life in India on an indigenous basis. In- 
stead of being a theoretician on modernity to 
which Vidyasagar’s approach was pragmatic and 
realistic, he was a practitioner of modern scien- 
tific education, he remained a man of action, and 
laboured hard in the concrete sphere of activity. 
Vidyasagar’s search for modernity was based 
on rationalism and dynamism. An apostle of 
positive dynamism, he was more interested in 
laying a new ground rather than destroying the 
old one. Vidyasagar devoted himself to the cause 
of modern education based on science and ra- 
tionality. Rationalism made him apathetic to 
religion but brought him nearer to Western edu- 
cation and culture. Traditional education, based 
on indigenous ideas, was not enough to hatch a 
modern mind. He favoured modern Western 
education that had broken away from an uncriti- 
cal, unthinking reverence for tradition. 
Appointed as the principal of the Sanskrit 
College (1850-3), he realised that the vehicle of 
English language, alongwith Western science 
and philosophy, had introduced the Indian so- 
ciety to advanced modern thoughts, rational- 
ism, and the concepts of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. He favoured English and Bengali 
languages as a medium of education alongside 
Sanskrit. Not only Bengali—but the other In- 
dian languages like Hindi, Tamil, and so on 
must be the media of modern education. He 
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wanted the students to know all the different 
Indian philosophical systems as well as Euro- 
pean philosophy, and encouraged them to com- 
pare ancient Indian philosophy with modern 
European philosophy in order to have a better 
understanding and evaluation of ancient Indian 
philosophy. Students of the Sanskrit College 
should ‘understand both the learned of India 
and the learned of Europe, and to interpret be- 
tween the two ... by showing that European sci- 
ence recognises all those elementary truths that 
had been reached by Hindu speculation’.* 

He offered students a wide range of books 
and subjects including Logic by Mill, History of 
the English Revolution by Guizot—a historian, 
who probably considered theocratic domina- 
tions as the cause of immobility in the moral life 
of the Asians, including the Hindus—Smith’s 
History of the French Revolution, Johnston’s 
Atlas, Newton's Principia Mathematica, Euclid- 
ean Geometry, and so on. Promotion of business 
in publishing and insurance made him quite un- 
like others of his own society as ‘he had a good 
head for business and was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful publisher of his time’.”* 

He tried to implement a closer contact with 
the modern, progressive ideas of the West in his 
personal and professional life. He was taking his 
English lessons from his friend Durgacharan 
Banerjee. He made extensive study of Western 
philosophy and history, and recommended in- 
clusion of English literature and philosophy in 
the courses offered at Sanskrit College. In habits, 
he was an Englishman but in lifestyle and dress, 
he was very much a traditional Hindu. 

He discarded erroneous beliefs of Indian 
customs, preferred European science wher- 
ever appropriate, but he did not blindly accept 
everything European just by its virtue of being 
a Western concept. Vidyasagar ‘never confused 
modernization with Westernization’ (10). 
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Dr James Robert Ballantyne (1813-1864) 


In September 1853 Vidyasagar had to defend 
his syllabus against criticisms made by Ballan- 
tyne, principal of Benaras Government Sanskrit 
College who wanted less of Mill’s Logic that 
Vidyasagar wanted to teach. Mill advocated a 
blend of individual liberty with social respon- 
sibility and morality, emphasising that ‘there is 
a need of a great increase of disinterested exer- 
tion to promote the good of others.” Vidyasa- 
gar himself was impersonal and social in all his 
work and Mill’s views were remarkably close 
to him. On the other hand, Dr James Robert 
Ballantyne, a British orientalist, who superin- 
tended the reorganisation of the government 
Sanskrit college at Benares, wanted the inclu- 
sion of Bishop Berkeley’s Jzquiry and the intro- 
duction of acommentary written by Ballantyne, 
which emphasised the alleged similarities be- 
tween the classic text of European philosoph- 
ical idealism and Vedanta and Sankhya, the two 
main pillars of Hindu philosophy, which Vid- 


yasagar openly denounced. 
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There was a need to bridge the growing gap 
between the traditional pundits and the West- 
ernised educated intelligentsia, not through 
some kind of eclectic compromise, which 
roughly had been Ballantyne’s advice, but by a 
determined effort to transform and get beyond 
both poles, which Vidyasagar did, broadening 
the social basis of the intelligentsia as a whole. 

Around 1855-6, excellent relations with many 
high British officials in Bengal, from Lieutenant- 
Governor Halliday downwards, helped Vidyasa- 
gar to develop links with a number of prominent 
zamindars including Joykrishna Mukhopadhyay 
of Uttarpara, who made an effort to establish 
both English and vernacular schools in the areas 
under his control. “He transformed the ritualistic 
corpus of Sanskrit learning into an updated and 
rational scheme of Sanskrit education. He re- 
introduced English, which the Bentinck admin- 
istration had dropped in 1835, and introduced 
Bengali, the living language of the people.*® 

Vidyasagar, a major figure by the mid-1850s 
among the literati, both traditional and new, 
formed an alliance with Brahmo Samaj like Ak- 
shay Kumar Dutta, active in Brahmo-led Tattwa- 
bodhini Sabha and Tattwabodhini Patrika, was 
a pioneer artist of the Bengali language and 
brought deft creative expression into Bengali 
prose under whose able superintendence, the 
Bengali language became the elegant vehicle of 
scientific and other information. A great teacher 
of Bengali language, beginning from first lesson 
in alphabet to advanced literature, Vidyasagar 
introduced a new method for acquiring know- 
ledge of the language. 

Vidyasagar was an inspiration to many in 
other states where the social atmosphere was 
similar to that of Bengal. Jyotirao Phule (1827- 
90), pioneer in the field of education for women 
in Maharashtra, took active interest in the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows. Vishnu Parasuram 
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Pandit (1827-76), translated the book on the 
remarriage of Hindu widows. M G Ranade, a 
great advocate of the widow remarriage in the 
Hindu Society, set up the ‘Widow Remarriage 
Association’ in 1861. 

Swami Akhandananda mentioned the name 
of Jhandu Bhatji, a great admirer of Vidyasagar, 
who used to hear the biography of Vidyasagar at 
Shankarji Sheth’s house regularly. “Whenever he 
heard an instance of Vidyasagar’s munificence, 
he would burst into tears.*” Ramanna Soni Mo- 
dasa, the translator of Vidyasagar’s books, and 
Kalarthi Mukul, the biographer of Vidyasagar, 
both from Gujarat, were Vidyasagar’s devotees. 
Raja Ramanna (1925-2004), the noted Indian 
physicist, resident of Bangalore, wrote in a let- 
ter dated 11 January 1990 that Mr B Venkatachar, 
one of his close relatives, learnt Bengali from 
Vidyasagar by exchanging postcards. 

In his autobiography, Veeresalingam from 
Andhra Pradash, mentioned the name of Vid- 
yasagar, the pioneer of movement for redressal 
of miseries of women in society. In the meeting 
of the Indian Social Reform, Ranade acclaimed 
Veeresalingam as Vidyasagar of the South India, 
who, with his two friends, formed the “Widow 
Remarriage Association’ in 1880."* 

M V Venkatarao of Tamilnadu was another 
biographer of Vidyasagar. His work was pub- 
lished from Madras by Palaniyappa Brothers. 
Phakiramohan Senapati of Orissa, described in 
his autobiographical book, how Vidyasagar, a 
great inspiration, rejuvenated a dejected person 
to start writing in his own language. 

Bharatendu Harishchandra, the famous 
Hindi poet, who was a friend and admirer of 
Vidyasagar, wrote a Hindi poem on Vidyasagar. 
Vidyasagar was awarded the title of the “Com- 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire’ (CIE) 
in 1880 and nominated an honorary fellow by 
the Punjab University in 1886. 
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The name and fame of Vidyasagar knew no 
barriers of any country and travelled abroad. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutta was elated to find 
Vidyasagar, honoured in England and France. It 
is known to all that when Dutta was financially 
ruined in Versailles, France, Vidyasagar was lit- 
erally his ‘friend in need’ who sent the required 
money to rid him of that wretched condition. In 
a letter, Dutta wrote: ‘I have seen one or two of 
your works in a shop in Paris”? In another letter, 
Dutta also mentioned the name of the doctor, 
Goldstucker, a profound Sanskrit scholar who 
knew Vidyasagar by name and Dutta also men- 
tioned the remarriage of widows. 

Vidyasagar was made an honorary member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, London in 1864. 
His books were translated into English and Ger- 
man. For example, Sitar Bonobas, translated into 
English by H Jane Harding, was published in 
London under the title, The Exile of Sita, which 
‘showed how Bengali had become a classic prose 
language, with all the flexibility, dignity, and 
grace requisite for the purpose of interpreting 
to the mass of the people the old life-history of 
the nation, and the new phase of thought intro- 
duced from the West.”° There was a brief review 
of about seventeen of his books in a magazine, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Ge- 
sellschaft, published from Germany in 1865. 

The German Oriental Society nominated 
Vidyasagar as its member in recognition of his 
contributions and presentation of his entire 
range of works—sixteen publications in twenty- 
two volumes, large and small, most of them 
written in Bengali—to the library of their So- 
ciety. Vidyasagar’s exemplary publications are: 
1. Barna Parichay, acquaintance with alphabet, 
of 1855, a Bengali aBc book composed totally 
on the European model. 2. Upakramanika, an 
introduction to Sanskrit grammar, which Brock- 
haus, the reviewer, compared with the grammar 
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books of Euro- e 
pean languages. 3. e 

Shakuntala—this 
novel-like famous 


drama has prob- . 
ably been inspired 
by Lamb’s Tales of 
Shakespeare. 4. 
Sitar Bonobas. 5. 
Bodhoday, rudi- 
ments of know- | 
ledge, published 
in 1851. 6. Katha- 
mala of 1856, a 
Bengali transla- a - 
tion of sixty-eight 
fables of Aesop. 7. Jiban Charit of 1849, trans- 
lated into Bengali from Chambers Educational 
Course, contains eight biographies of famous 
European scholars including Nicolaus Coperni- 
cus, Galileo Galilei, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and so on from different spheres of 
knowledge. 8. Charitabali of 1856 contains nine- 
teen short biographies of European scholars. 

Jiban Charit and Charitabali use material 
from William and Robert Chambers’ Exem- 
plary and Instructive Biography, published 
from Edinburgh in 1846, to present brief life- 
histories of leading Western scientists. The con- 
centration on scientists indicates Vidyasagar’s 
rationalist preferences.”” 

‘There is not a man of my age in north- 
ern India, said Swamiji to Sister Nivedita, ‘on 
whom his shadow has not fallen.”* Swamiji was 
referring to the tremendous impact of Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar’s personality on his con- 
temporaries.”> How was it possible for a man 
like Vidyasagar to exert such an influence on 
the growing generation? This question natur- 
ally and frequently crops up in our minds, as the 
world today has become very small and our life 
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is closely interlinked with global affairs. Global 
understanding including intercultural relations 
are now preconditions that enable humans to 
solve global problems by global co-operation. 

Vidyasagar had such a vision of the next half-a- 
century. He was a bridge between oriental ethics 
or values and the Western work culture. With 
his forward-looking mind and far-seeing spirit, 
he watched the march of science in the modern 
world and realised that the old traditional schol- 
arship was not going to be enough and that mod- 
ern learning was the sole vehicle for spreading the 
light of the West in India. He combined the en- 
ergy of the West with the values of the East. Such 
combination prompted him to make society free 
from the bondage of superstition. 

He faced all problems from a practical stand- 
point, trying to take a position of scientific 
thinking while not interfering with the religious 
practices of a community. He wanted Indians to 
absorb the wholesome in the Western culture 
but never wanted them to be mindless imitators 
of the West. He admired the best in the Western 
culture without denationalising Indians, so that 
a rich and prosperous human society could come 
up in due course. 

The Statesman wrote just after his death: “The 
venerable Pundit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar so 
well known as the leader of the Widow Mar- 
riage Movement in Bengal, is dead, and by his 
death the cause of Indian social reform has lost 
one of its most ardent advocates. ... There have 
been few of his countrymen who have more 
earnestly striven to make their example accord 
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Advaita Vedanta: Swami Vivekananda 
and the Global Context 


Swami Satyapriyananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


Vedanta and its Great Exponents 


EDANTA BEING THE MAIN concern of 

/ this article, we now make ‘a review of the 
lives and teachings of certain of the saints 

and thinkers of India, ancient and modern, 
who have been followers of Vedanta [ Advaita, 
Vishishtadvaita, and Dvaita]. These include not 
merely distinguished commentators upon the 
Indian scriptures, but others who have influ- 
enced philosophical thought and brought spir- 


itual blessings to their fellow men.” 


Gaudapada and his Karika on the 
Mandukya Upanishad 


To ascertain the date of “Gaudapada, the first 
historic philosopher of the system of Vedanta, 
and the expounder of its nondualistic [Advaita] 
aspect’ (274), we have to rely on the traditional 
belief that Acharya Shankara, who lived in the 
seventh century CE, met Gaudapada and re- 
ceived his blessings. Again, Acharya Shankara, 
in his commentary on the Mandukya Upanishad, 
makes obeisance to Gaudapada as his guru's guru. 


The advaita Vedanta is as old as the Upanisads, 
for, however variously the ancient scriptures have 
been interpreted, and however much they have 
supplied the foundations for varying schools, 
it is the consensus of opinion that their final 
truth consists in the identification of the Self 
with Brahman, and the absolute reality of one 
and only one existence. Of the Upanisads, the 
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Mandukya most emphatically declares the truth 
of advaita. Gaudapada made himself famous by 
writing the Karika, acommentary upon this sin- 
gle Upanisad. Sarnkara, who wrote commen- 
taries on the Karika of Gaudapada, very truly 
remarked [in his introduction], “The Mandukya 
Upanisad, with the Karika, embodies in itself 
the quintessence of all the Upanisads or Vedanta. 


The Karika is divided into four chapters. The 
first, the Agama (scripture), glosses the verses of 
the Mandukya Upanisad. The second, the vai- 
tathya (the nature of sense experience), through 
an elaborate argument explains the relative and 
phenomenal nature of the objective universe. 
The third, the advaita (nondualism), establishes 
by means of logic and reason the truth of non- 
dualism. The final chapter, the alatasanti (the 
quenching of the fire-brand) establishes the sole 
reality of the Atman and the relative nature of 
our experiences in the ordinary states of con- 
sciousness (ibid.). 


The Philosophy of Experience 


To arrive at the ultimate truth, philosophy 
must consider not only our experiences in the 
waking state but those in other states of con- 
sciousness, such as dream and dreamless sleep, 
and coordinate them all by extending its in- 
quiry to the possible source of all conscious- 
ness. Gaudapada, as well as the Upanisadic rsis, 
meet this requirement. 


In analysing the three states of conscious- 
ness, waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep, 
Gaudapada discovers as the witness behind 
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them an unchanging reality. For in all these 
states there is the Self ever present, though re- 
maining unknown. It is the experiencer of all ac- 
tions and thoughts in all the three states, but it is 
never affected by them. It forever remains pure, 
free, and perfect. Through our ignorance [of 
the truth], however, the Self becomes identified 
with experience and appears to be changing, as 
when it appears first happy and then miserable, 
or to be born and then to die. But the appear- 
ance has no absolute reality. The Self remains 
unaltered, and when we rise above and beyond 
the three states to turiya, Pure Consciousness, 
its absolute oneness with all things, the absolute 
nondualicty, is at last clearly revealed. 

It is true that in deep sleep all experience 
seems to be annihilated. What then is the dif- 
ference between deep sleep and turiya? In the 
words of Gaudapada: ‘Deep sleep (prajiia [pray- 
ena ajna, almost ignorant]) does not know any- 
thing either of the Self or of the non-Self, either 
of truth, or of untruth. But turiya is ever exist- 
ent and ever all-seeing.” Again he says: ‘Dream 
is the wrong apprehension of reality. Sleep is the 
state in which one does not know what reality is. 
When the false experience in these two states dis- 
appears, turtya is realized’ (1.7.15). In the follow- 
ing verse he makes a clear distinction between a 
man who is asleep and a man who is in turiya: 
‘In deep sleep the mind is withdrawn. But it is 
disciplined, and not withdrawn, in turiya. One 
whose mind is disciplined becomes one with 
Brahman—who is fearless and the light of whose 
knowledge shines in every direction’ (3.35). 

The real Self, the ultimate reality, remains 
unknown in the three ordinary states of con- 
sciousness. “When, however; says Gaudapada 
‘the individual soul, sleeping under the influ- 
ence of maya (ignorance), is awakened, it then 
realizes nonduality, beginningless and endless’ 
(1.7.16). The Self (or Atman) is immortal, in that 
it has neither birth nor death. It is nondual, 
though it appears to be many, just as the one 
sun, reflected in many lakes, appears manifold. 
Describing the nature of the Atman, Gaudapada 
says, “This Atman is beyond all expression by 


words, beyond all acts of the mind. It is peace, 
eternal effulgence, absence of activity; and it is 
attainable when the mind becomes pure and 
tranquil’ (3.37). 

Gaudapada, like all the other saintly phil- 
osophers of India, points out the way to illu- 
mination within one’s own soul. With patience 
and perseverance, he tells us, we should seek 
[1] to control the vagaries of the mind; then 
through [2] the practice of discrimination we 
must learn to [3] renounce the pleasures of the 
senses; and finally, by [4] the practice of con- 
centration and meditation, when we are quite 
absorbed in our devotions, we [5] arrive at a 
kind of bliss, a lower stage of samadhi. We must 
also, Gaudapada insists, [6] give up our attach- 
ment to this bliss if we would realize the su- 
preme bliss.” 


Shankara and the Spirit of His Philosophy 


As prophet and as a thinker, Samkara stands 
among the greatest figures in the history of 
the world. He is, primarily, the unrivalled pro- 
pounder of advaita Vedanta, the nondualis- 
tic aspect of the Vedic teachings. By means of 
his remarkable clearness, his supreme wisdom, 
and his profound spirituality, he has so stamped 
himself upon Vedanta that it has remained the 
paragon of Indian philosophy, and has given 
solace to the sorrowful heart of a large segment 
of mankind (279). 


‘Brahman—the absolute existence, know- 
ledge, and bliss—is real. The universe is not real. 
Brahman and Atman are one.” In these words, 
Samkara sums up his philosophy. What are the 
implications of this statement? What does he 
mean by ‘real’ and by ‘not real’? 


Sarnkara accepts as ‘real’ only that which 
neither changes nor ceases to exist. In making 
this definition, he follows the teachings of the 
Upanisads and of Gaudapada, his predecessor. 
No object, no kind of knowledge, can be ab- 
solutely real if its existence is only temporary. 
Absolute reality implies permanent existence. 
If we consider our various experiences during 
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the states of waking and dreaming, we find that 
dream-experiences are contradicted by wak- 
ing-experiences and vice versa—and that both 
kinds of experience cease in dreamless sleep. 
In other words, every object of knowledge, ex- 
ternal or internal (for a thought or idea is as 
much an object of knowledge as is the external 
world), is subject to modification and therefore, 
by Sarnkara’s definition, ‘not real. 


What, then, is the reality behind all our ex- 
periences? There is only one thing that never 
leaves us—pure consciousness. This alone is 
the constant feature of all experience. And 
this consciousness is the real, absolute Self. 
In dreamless sleep, even, the real Self per- 
sists (as we realize on waking, there being no 
break in essential continuity), while the ego- 
sense, which we call ‘ourself’, or individuality, 
has become temporarily merged in ignorance 


(avidya) and has disappeared. 


Vedanta philosophy occupies a central pos- 
ition between realism and idealism. ... The 
world, according to Sarnkara, ‘is and is not’. Its 
fundamental unreality can be understood only 
in relation to the ultimate mystical experience, 
the experience of an illumined soul. When the 
illumined soul passes into transcendental con- 
sciousness, he realizes the Self (the Arman) as 
pure bliss and pure intelligence, the one with- 
out a second. In this state of consciousness, all 
perception of multiplicity ceases, there is no 
longer any sense of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ the world 
as we ordinarily know it has vanished. Then 
the Self shines forth as the One, the Truth, the 
Brahman, the basis of the apparent world. The 
apparent world, as it is experienced in the wak- 
ing state, may be likened, says Sarhkara, to an 
imagined snake which proves, on closer inspec- 
tion, to be nothing but a coil of rope. When 
the truth is known, we are no longer deluded 
by the appearance—the snake-appearance van- 
ishes into the reality of the rope, the world van- 
ishes into Brahman. 


Other systems of Hindu philosophy — 
Sarmmkhya, Yoga, and Nyaya—maintain that the 
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phenomenal world possesses objective reality, 
even though it may not be apparent to the eyes 
of an illumined soul. Advaita Vedanta denies 
this objective reality. The point is a vital one. 
Mind and matter, finite objects and their rela- 
tions, Sarnkara holds, are a misreading of Brah- 
man—and nothing more.’ 


The Nature of the Apparent World 


When Sarnkara says that the world of thought 
and matter is not real, he does not mean that it is 
nonexistent. The apparent world is and is not. [1] 
In the state of ignorance (our everyday conscious- 
ness) it is experienced, and it exists as it appears. 
[2] In the state of illumination it is not experi- 
enced, and it ceases to exist. Sarnkara does not 
regard any experience as nonexistent as long as it 
is experienced, but he very naturally draws a dis- 
tinction between the private illusions of the in- 
dividual and the universal, or world, illusion. The 
former he calls pratibhasika (illusory) and the 
latter vyavaharika (phenomenal). For example, 
a man’s dreams are his private illusions; when he 
wakes, they cease. But the universal illusion— 
the illusion of world-phenomena—continues 
throughout a man’s whole waking life unless he 
becomes aware of the truth through knowledge 
of Brahman. Sarhkara makes, also, a further dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of illusion 
and those ideas which are altogether unreal and 
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imaginary, which represent a total impossibility 
ora flat contradiction in terms—such as the idea 
of the son of a barren woman [or the horns of a 


hare, or a flower in the sky, or a blue sky]. 


Here, then, we are confronted by a paradox— 
the world is and is not. It is neither real nor non- 
real. And yet this paradox simply recognizes the 
existence of what Sarmkara calls maya. Maya, 
this apparent world, has its basis in Brahman, 
the eternal. According to Sarhkara, it consists of 
names and forms. [1] It is not nonexistent, yet 
it differs from the Reality, the Brahman, upon 
whom it depends for its existence. [2] It is not 
real, since it disappears in the light of the know- 
ledge of its eternal basis. The apparent world is 
maya; the Self, the Atman, alone is real (284). 


Superimposition or Maya 
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The most difficult of all philosophical problems 
is that of the relation between the finite and the 
Infinite; the problem of how this finite world 
came into being. If we believe that the finite 
has an absolute reality of its own, and that it 
has emerged from the Infinite and is an actual 
transformation of the Infinite, or if we regard 
the Infinite as a transcendental first cause of the 
phenomenal world, then we must admit that the 
Infinite is infinite no longer. A God who trans- 
forms himself into the visible universe is himself 
subject to transformation and change—he can- 
not be regarded as the absolute reality. A God 
who creates a world limits himself by the very 
act of creation, and thus ceases to be infinite. 
The question “Why should God create at all?’ re- 
mains unanswered. This difficulty is overcome, 
however, if we consider the world as maya. ... 


The Upanisads, it is true, appear to con- 
sider Brahman the first cause of the universe, 
both material and efficient. They declare that 
the universe emanates from, subsists in, and fi- 
nally merges in the absolute Brahman. Sarthkara 
never directly contradicts the Upanisads, al- 
though sometimes he appears to interpret them 
to suit his own views. The universe, he says, is 
a superimposition upon Brahman. Brahman 


remains eternally infinite and unchanged. He 
[it] is not transformed into this universe. He 
[it] simply appears as this universe to us, in our 
ignorance. We superimpose the apparent world 
upon Brahman, just as we sometimes superim- 
pose a snake upon a coil of rope. 


This theory of superimposition (vivartavada) 
[as opposed to the theory of parinamavada (real 
transformation) ] is inseparably linked with the 
theory of causality. Causal relation exists in the 
world of multiplicity, which is maya. Within 
maya, the mind cannot function without causal 
relation. But to speak of cause and effect with 
reference to the Absolute is simply absurd. To 
seek to know what caused the world is to tran- 
scend the world. To seek to find the cause of 
maya is to go beyond maya—and, when we do 
that, maya vanishes, the effect ceases to exist. 
How, then, can there be a cause of a nonexist- 
ent effect? In other words, the relation between 
Brahman and maya is, by its very nature, un- 
knowable and indefinable by any process of the 
human intellect (284-6). 


Maya—A Statement of Fact 
as Well as a Principle 


Thus, according to Sarnkara, the world of 
thought and matter has a phenomenal or rela- 
tive existence, and is superimposed upon Brah- 
man, the unique, absolute reality. As long as we 
remain in ignorance (that is, as long as we have 
not achieved transcendental consciousness), 
we shall continue to experience this appar- 
ent world, which is the effect of superimpos- 
ition. When transcendental consciousness is 
achieved, superimposition ceases. 


What is the nature of this superimposition? 
In the introduction to his commentary on the 
Brahma Siatras, Sarnkara tells that ‘Superimpos- 
ition is the apparent presentation to conscious- 
ness, by the memory, of something previously 
observed elsewhere’.® We see a snake. We re- 
member it. Next day we see a coil of rope. We 
superimpose the remembered snake upon it, 
and thereby misunderstand its nature. 
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Sarnkara foresees an objection to his theory 
and goes on to anticipate and answer it. We 
may challenge the theory of superimposition 
by pointing out that Brahman is not an object 
of perception. How can we superimpose a snake 
upon a rope which we do not perceive? How 
can we superimpose a world-appearance upona 
reality which is not apparent to our senses? ‘For 
every man superimposes objects only upon such 
other objects as are placed before him (that is, 
as come into contact with his sense organs). 
To this Sarnkara answers: ‘Brahman is not, 
we reply, non-objective in the absolute sense. 
For Brahman is the object of the ego-idea. We 
know quite well, by intuition, that the inner 
Self must exist, since the ego-idea is a presenta- 
tion of the Self. Nor is it an absolute rule that 
objects can be superimposed only upon such 
other objects as are placed before us; for ig- 
norant people superimpose a dark blue colour 
upon the sky, which is not an object of sense 
perception’ (ibid.). 

This statement needs some further explan- 
ation. Although Brahman is never apparent to 
our everyday sense perception, there is a manner 
in which we are aware of the Reality, the inner 
Self. Brahman, it has been said, is absolute ex- 
istence, knowledge, and bliss. Only in transcen- 
dental consciousness can we know this fully. Yet 
Brahman is partly apparent to our normal con- 
sciousness also. Brahman is Existence, and we 
all know that we exist. In this sense, every one of 
us has an intuitive knowledge of the inner Self 
(the Atman, or Brahman-within-the-creature). 
The inner Self, the Reality, is never an object of 
sense perception, however—because, in our ig- 
norance, we superimpose the idea of a private 
individuality—of being ... [so-and-so] upon 
our awareness of Existence. We are unable to 
understand that Existence is not our private 
property, that it is universal and absolute. The 
inner Self is therefore present in our normal 
consciousness as ‘the object of the ego-idea’— 
a literal translation of Sarnkara’s phrase. The 
superimposition of the ego-idea upon Existence 
is our first and most important act as human 
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beings. The moment we have made this central 
act of superimposition—the moment we have 
said ‘I am I, I am private, I am separate, I am an 
individual’—we have made further superim- 
position inevitable. The claim to individuality 
for ourselves implies individuality everywhere. 
It automatically superimposes a multiple world 
of creatures and objects upon the one, undiv- 
ided reality, the Existence which is Brahman. 
Ego-idea and world-appearance depend upon 
each other. Lose the ego-idea in transcendental 
consciousness, and the world-appearance must 
necessarily vanish. 


When and how did this act of superimpos- 
ition occur? Was it at our latest individual birth, 
or in some previous life? Was there a historical 
moment ... in which the phenomenal world 
came into being as the result of the ego-idea? 
The futility of such questions should be self- 
evident. We merely go round in a circle. What is 
this world-appearance? Maya. What causes it? 
Our ignorance. What is this ignorance? Maya, 
also. If there always was, and is, and always will 
be one unchanging reality, how can we possibly 
assume that maya began at some definite histor- 
ical moment in time? We cannot. 


Therefore we are forced to conclude, as 
Sarnkara does, that maya, like Brahman, is with- 
out any beginning. Ignorance as the cause and 
the apparent world as the effect have existed 
always and will always exist. They are like seed 
and tree. The ‘coupling of the real and the un- 
real, produced by our ignorance, is a process 


universally evident in our daily lives.’ Os 
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YOUNG EYES 
The Need for Books 


Aadrika Chattopadhyay 


Ten Years Old, Grade Five, Apeejay School, Salt Lake, Kolkata 


ost of the time when we students are 
told to read, we think it is boring; or 
we think that reading and studying 


are the same thing, when they are not. Study- 
ing is something where we concentrate to gain 
knowledge, but reading may just be done for 
pleasure. Reading may mean different things 
to different people, like for some people it may 
mean reading encyclopaedias while others would 
rather read storybooks. When a person does not 
read at all, the person might feel that it is cool 
but actually she or he is missing out on much 
pleasure and joy. 

A very big reason why people don’t read as 
much anymore is because they don’t have the 
habit from childhood and usually people tend 
to develop most of their good or bad habits as 
children. Sometimes people feel very lonely 


or empty from inside and when this happens 
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reading books helps, as books help you to see dif- 
ferent views of the world. When a person loves 
to read and has read many books, the books and 
the characters in them become alive. Reading 
books not only gives happiness but it also gives 
much knowledge, as books speak about prob- 
lems that people have, such as poverty, and also 
how to get rid of these problems. They also talk 
about magic, lands which people have never 
heard of, and many other things. Some of these 
things might be mythical but these things also 
have powerful lessons behind them. 

These are only some of the things that we 
learn about from storybooks. Some of us read 
on e-book readers and we also use other elec- 
tronic gadgets to read because it is easier and 
also because some of us have to travel or we have 
much work to do. But doing this can be harmful 
as continuously viewing the screen can damage 
our eyes. Besides, the feeling of reading books as 
books is different and also gentler on our eyes. 
People think that only reading one kind of book 
is fine as they think that different kinds of people 
like different books and they might not like all 
types of books. However, that does not mean 
that people, especially students, should not try 
to read different types of books, because once 
they start doing the same, they tend to fall into 
the habit of reading different types of books, 
which increases their knowledge many times and 
teaches them many useful life-lessons. 
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Of course, this doesn’t mean that they will 
like all types of books because each person has 
one’s own choice, which means that they might 
try reading different kinds of books but they may 
not like all of them. This is because everybody 
is different and sometimes they tend not to like 
books which are based on things that they are not 
interested in. Reading different types of books 
helps us to gain knowledge in different fields, but 
we mainly read for pleasure, as mentioned earlier. 
For example a person who likes science may not 
like an English literature book, but she or he may 
like a science encyclopaedia. Also most types of 
books in the world are made for everybody and 
not only for one person; so a person who likes 
English might as well read a geography book. 

Depending on one’s interests, one may choose 
books for reading, but sometimes one reads dif- 
ferent books to gain knowledge to perfect some- 
thing. Like I mainly like to read storybooks but 
because I want to gain knowledge in science, 
maths, and such other subjects, I shall also have 
to read more books on those subjects than I usu- 
ally do. Some amazing storybooks I love, which 
I think have great lessons are Malory Towers by 
Enid Blyton, Percy Jackson and Heroes of Olym- 
pus by Rick Riordan, Matilda and Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory by Roald Dahl, and lastly 
Harry Potter by J K Rowling, which I think most 
people have read. 

An important reason why children don’t read 
these days is because of the colour and quality of 
the paper in which the words of the book is printed 
on. Mostly children tend to get attracted to bright 
colours, so if the paper of a book is dull then they 
tend not to read it, because they feel that the book 
may be boring if the paper is not bright enough. 
So, if possible, publishing companies should try 
and use brighter and glossier paper to make their 
books, and libraries should also try to store books 


with brighter and glossier paper. 
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A reason why Indians are not able to read 


books even if they want to is because there are 
not enough libraries in India. And even if there 
are libraries, they don’t have proper books for 
children and adults. The worse thing is even if li- 
braries have proper books they keep them on the 
shelves where people usually don’t look often as 
it is quite hard to take books from the top shelves 
because they are very high up. So I think the 
government of India should make more libraries 
and not only in every city but also in villages 
and small neighbourhoods so that everyone can 
read to their heart’s content. Libraries should 
also make sure that they store proper books and 
they should stop using the top shelves to store 
their best books. 

Sometimes people who don’t read at all start 
making fun of other people who really like to 
read. They often tell those who read that they 
are not cool or that what they are doing is old- 
fashioned. Those with a regular reading habit get 
teased all the time, and people call them nerds or 
geeks and also many other things which is very 
wrong. Reading is done for pleasure and it is also 
a major part of some people’s lives. To disrespect 
anything that gives joy to another is wrong. It 
shows that such a person doesn’t know the joys 
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BALABODHA 


Ancient Wisdom Made Easy 


Tirtha 


he word ‘tirtha’ is a commonly used San- 
skrit word. It is used by people, who do 
not even know Sanskrit, as it is present in 
almost every Indian language. The widely used 
meaning of the word ‘tirtha is pilgrimage. How- 
ever, it is necessary to see the other meanings and 
the origins of this Sanskrit word. Sanskrit is a 
classical language like Greek, Latin, and Persian. 
And in Sanskrit, as in most classical languages, 
most words are derived from a stem or root. 
The word ‘tirtha’ is formed by adding the 
suffix thak to the root word tri. The root word 
tri means to pass across or over, cross over, sail 
across, float, swim, get through, attain an end 
or aim, live through a definite period, study to 
the end, fulfil, accomplish, perform, surpass, 
overcome, subdue, escape, acquire, gain, con- 
tend, compete, carry through or over, or save. 
The word ‘tirtha’ means sacred science or any 
of the branches of knowledge esteemed holy, a 
holy place of pilgrimage, place along the course 
of sacred rivers as the Ganga, place in the vicinity 
of some water body or sacred spring, any piece of 
water, a ghat or flight of steps leading to a river, a 
spiritual teacher, guru, sacrifice, an avatara, des- 
cent of a deity, a school of philosophy, a sect, a 
counsellor, adviser, a means of success, the men- 
ses, pudendum muliebre, a vessel, a royal vessel, 
Brahman, ascertainment of a disease, fire, a part 
of the hand that is controlled by a deity, a pas- 
sage, road, way, ford, remedy, shrine dedicated to 
some holy object, a channel, medium, an object 
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of veneration, a fit recipient, source, origin, min- 
ister, advice, instruction, the right place or mo- 
ment, the right or usual manner, a brahmana, the 
path to the altar between the sacrificial pit and 
the heap of waste or between the chatvala and 
the utkara, a science, an auxiliary, a help, a per- 
son or official connected with the king and being 
in close attendance on the king, one of the ten 
orders of monks founded by Acharya Shankara, 
sacred, liberator, saviour, or a bathing place. 

All religions believe in the sacredness of cer- 
tain places and they consider a pilgrimage to 
these places integral to their religious practices. 
The Puranas extol the greatness of these sacred 
places. There are legends associated with every 
one of such sacred places. Visiting these sacred 
places and bathing in the rivers or other water 
bodies found there is often considered a means to 
moksha or freedom from the transmigratory cycle 
of repeated births and deaths. Holy persons trans- 
form ordinary places into places of pilgrimage. 

“Tirtha’ need not necessarily refer to a phys- 
ical location, object, or person, but could also 
refer to a mental state achieved through medi- 
tation or other spiritual practices. It could also 
refer to the attainment of virtues like truthful- 
ness, kindness, and simplicity. “Tirtha is a quite 
ancient word and is found in the Rig Veda. The 
most important connotation of the word ‘tir- 
tha’ is the crossing over of the ocean of sam- 
sara to be free from this transmigratory cycle 
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TRADITIONAL TALES 


A Farmer and an Astrologer 


here is no doubt that good actions pro- 
duce good results. Not only that, even 
good thoughts are capable of bringing 
about good results. The story of this farmer re- 
minds us of the life of Pusalar Nayanar, who was 
one of the sixty-three Nayanars or Shaivite saints. 
Moreover, this story also makes us understand 
the reason why Hindu sages have developed 
manasa puja or mental worship. 

It was a small town. In that town lived a 
famous astrologer. One evening, a poor farmer 
visited the astrologer with his horoscope. After 
perusing the farmer’s horoscope, the astrologer 
was reluctant to disclose his findings because 
that farmer was destined to die at eight o'clock 
that night. Unwilling to tell anything directly 
to the farmer, the astrologer avoided the farmer 
and said: ‘Sir, today I have an important work. 
I had forgotten about that amidst many tasks. 
Please leave your horoscope with me and meet 
me tomorrow morning. Believing the astrolo- 
ger’s words to be true, the farmer took leave say- 
ing that he would return the next day. 

After the farmer left, the astrologer told his 
wife: “The person who visited me just now is des- 
tined to die tonight. Instead of telling that to 
him, I have sent him away asking him to visit 
me tomorrow. How can he meet me tomorrow 
when he will die tonight?’ 

Leaving the astrologer’s house, the farmer 
set on foot towards his village nearby. On the 
way, it started to get dark. Since it was rainy sea- 
son, there was a small drizzle. Soon, there was 
thunder and a heavy downpour. At that time, 
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the farmer was going through a forest-path. He 


looked around him for a place to protect him 
from the rain and saw a dilapidated Shiva tem- 
ple. The farmer ran to the temple and took shel- 
ter inside a hall in front of the temple. Standing 
there, the farmer felt bad about the dismal state 
of the temple and thought: ‘Alas! The sanctum 
and the hall of this temple have been neglected 
and have become dilapidated. In many places, 
the roots of banyan and bo trees have grown. 
Had I got sufficient wealth, I would first reno- 
vate this temple. 

The farmer continued thinking. He imagined 
having renovated that Shiva temple. He mentally 
constructed the gopurams, the main gopuram, 
inner prakarams or inner compounds, and halls. 
He imagined that a procession of Vedic brah- 
manas were bringing the metal spire to be in- 
stalled on the gopuram on the day of the temple 
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consecration. Standing in the dilapidated hall, 
the farmer imagined the elaborate performance 
of the temple consecration and he saluted the 
image of Shiva, who had been mentally installed 
in the temple. 

Immersed in such thoughts, the farmer hap- 
pened to again look at the hall in which he was 
standing. There, just above his head, from a 
crack of the dilapidated hall, a black cobra had 
come out because of the thundering clouds and 
had raised its hood and was about to strike the 
farmer. As soon as the farmer saw the cobra, he 
ran out of the hall. At the same instant, the di- 
lapidated hall that had been further damaged by 
the rain collapsed and crumbled to the ground. 
It was eight o'clock. The rain subsided. 

The farmer returned to his home. He visited 
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> 
Thousand Year-old Naganathasamy Shiva Temple of Chola Period 
in Manambadi Village Near Kumbakonam, Thanjavur District, Tamil Nadu 


the astrologer the next day. The astrologer was 
surprised. Thinking that he was mistaken in his 
astrological calculations, he started minutely 
examining his astrology books. He found that 
his calculations were correct. The astrology 
books said that if one had to escape such a des- 
tiny, one had to acquire the merit of building a 
Shiva temple and consecrating it. The astrolo- 
ger felt sad that the poor farmer could never 
construct and consecrate a Shiva temple. He 
explained to the farmer what the astrology 
books had to say. The farmer recounted what 
had happened the previous night. Then, the as- 
trologer instructed the farmer what he had to 
do henceforth. The moral of this story is that 
even imagining doing the works of God can 
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The Self 

Edited by Constantine 
Sedikides and Steven J 
Spencer 

Psychology Press, 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, NY 10016, usa. Web- 
site: https://taylorandfrancis.com/. 


2007. xii + 364 pp. $59.95. PB. ISBN 
9781138006195. 


book under review does not mention that 
Hindus began this introspection of the self, long 
before contemporary psychology was born. 

This book, edited by Constantine Sedikides 
and Steven J Spencer, studies the human brain 
which, according to the neuroscientists writing 
here, produces what we term the ‘self. This em- 
pirical approach is needed since anti-psychiatry 
movements begun in the latter half of the last 
century continue to deny medication and proper 
non-psychoanalytical therapies to vulnerable 
populations. Sedikides and Spencer’s volume goes 
a long way in helping mental healthcare profes- 
sionals take concrete decisions in lessening the 
agonies of both the mentally healthy and the 
mentally ill. For instance, Geoff MacDonald’s 
chapter ‘Self-Esteem: A Human Elaboration of 
Prehuman Belongingness Motivation’ (235-57) 
successfully reconciles both sociometer and ter- 
ror management theories. Beginning his chapter, 
MacDonald recapitulates the necessary condi- 
tions for qualia to be called selves: 

The first step in providing such an [evolutionary] 


M' reflection is self-reflection. However, the 


account [of the human self], agreement on a 
definition of the self, has proven difficult. There 
appears to be more consensus as to the psycho- 
logical processes that involve the self than the 
exact nature of the self, per se. There is some 
agreement that the self is involved in at least 
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three main processes—reflexive capacity (the 
ability to depict oneself in relation with one’s en- 
vironment), representational capacity (the abil- 
ity to mentally represent personal attributes), 
and executive function (the ability to exert con- 
trol over one’s thoughts, feelings, and behaviors) 
... Any definition of the self should account for a 
common thread among these processes (236). 


This common thread which MacDonald iden- 
tifies is ancient: the anxiety of imminent death, 
not merely a sense of subjective mortality, which is 
the focus of non-empirical enquiries about death. 
While discussing death, these are the findings that 
have repercussions in real-life palliative care: 

The theory begins from the premise that, as 

humans developed sophisticated cognitive abil- 

ities, the ability to project the self into the future 
led to the realization that death was inevitable. 

TMT proposes that this realization would have 

led to an omnipresent potential for paralyz- 

ing terror. The theory suggests that such terror 
presented an important survival challenge by 
creating overwhelming anxiety and chronic in- 
action. TMT argues that this problem was solved 
by the construction of cultural worldviews that 

offered relief from the terror by providing a 

route to immortality. Culture can offer literal 

(e.g., life after death) or symbolic (e.g., being 

remembered for great works) immortality to 

members who live up to its value systems. In this 
view, fear of death is said to have provided the 
motivation to create community structures that 
supersede the individual (e.g., religion), as well 
as the motivation to adhere to the value systems 
that permit entry into those community struc- 

tures. Relief from anxiety comes from being a 

valuable member of a meaningful cultural sys- 

tem. Self-esteem is defined as feeling that one 
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is living up to the standards of one’s culture, as 
this provides protection from death via literal 
or symbolic immortality. Importantly, in this 
view, the need for self-esteem was an evolved 
adaptation in response to death awareness. High 
self-esteem quells the paralyzing terror that led 
to chronic inaction and thus was selected for 
through evolutionary processes (241). 


Thus, we see that what MacDonald has pointed 
out in this chapter, while building on the works 
of other scientists, is in fact, an affirmation of 
Martin Seligman’s understanding of psychology 
as more of praxes, which had been reduced by 
Sigmund Freud and other psychoanalysts as a 
disease-curing mechanism, to one of positive af- 
firmation. It is another thing that Seligman’s total 
discarding of psychoanalysis too needs critiques. 

While the “Terror Management Theory’ was 
discovered by Tom Pyszczynski, Jeff Greenberg, 
and Sheldon Solomon, they cannot explain how 
to precisely overcome this existential terror, first 
articulated as such, in the Western world, by that 
arch-Christian modernist, Soren Kierkegaard. In 
this otherwise excellent book, there are no men- 
tions of Kierkegaard without whom all possible 
definitions of the self in Western science are in- 
complete. Pyszczynski, Greenberg, and Solomon 
miss the point that their understanding of terror 
draws from the works of Soren Kierkegaard. 

One further point needs commenting: the 
book under review raises interesting issues about 
modesty as a psychological trope. Constantine 
Sedikides, Aiden P Gregg, and Claire M Hart 
have this cautionary note about our conceptions 
of ‘ourselves’ in the chapter ‘The Importance of 
Being Modest’ (163-84). From this chapter, we 
learn how we deceive ourselves while pretending 
to grow in our interior lives. These insights about 
modesty will help us to stop playing the holiness 
game within ourselves: ‘Self-enhancement is per- 
vasive ... Individuals consider themselves to be 
better than others on a variety of traits ... regard 
skills they possess as diagnostic of valued abili- 
ties and skills they lack as nondiagnostic ... claim 
credit for their successes but reject responsibility 
for their failures ... selectively forget feedback 
pertaining to their shortcoming ... see their own 
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future, but not that of their peers, as unrealistic- 
ally bright ... and go to great lengths to appear 
moral without necessarily being so’ (165). 

What folk wisdom and the Yoga Sutra taught 
us, that we ought to actively rid ourselves of pride, 
through modifying our emotions, is proven right. 
This book, through controlled and experimentally 
rigorous studies, proves the truths of Hinduism. 
Nevertheless, as has been pointed out, the book 
misses in crediting Hindu insights of the self for 
arriving at its conclusions and also does not cite 
Kierkegaard. But for these two lacunae, this is a 
better book on self-fashioning than the likes of 
Stephen Greenblatt could ever come up with. 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 
Biblical Theologian 

Assistant Professor of English 
Narasinha Dutt College, Howrah 


The Interior Castle: Study 
Edition 

Teresa of Avila 

Translated by Kieran 
Kavanaugh, ocp and Otilio 
Rodriguez, ocp 

ICS Publications, 2131 Lincoln Rd. 
NE, Washington DC 20002-1199, 
uSA. Website: https://www.icspubli- 


cations.org/. 2007. 484 pp. $26.95. PB. 
ISBN 9781939272805. 


eorge Edayadiyil, a Carmelite of Mary Im- 
maculate, in his books, Exodus Event: Its 
Historical Kernel and Israel in the Light of the Exo- 
dus Event proves that the exodus of the Jewish 
people from Egypt to Israel, from slavery to free- 
dom, was, and still is, a model for the journey 
from the vita apostolica to the vita contemplativa. 
That is, the Hebrew Scriptures, erstwhile known 
as the Old Testament, gesture and fashion typo- 
graphically the motif of the journey as an interior 
one. To use St Teresa of Avila’s nomenclature: a 
journey into ‘the interior castle: Neither is the 
exodus as a type for all future interior journeys or 
St Teresa’s journey to the interior castle unique. 
This journey and the methodology for reaching 
‘the interior castle’ has been well mapped earlier 
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by sage Patanjali in his Yoga Sutra. These sutras, 
much before the birth of Christianity, show us 
how to reach ‘the interior castle’ and yet in this 
“Study Edition’ of St Teresa of Avila’s book under 
review, we do not find mention of sage Patanjali. 
A ‘Study Edition’ is not meant for only Christians, 
but for all scholars, irrespective of their religions. 
To give an analogy, Prabuddha Bharata is not 
meant for Hindus alone, nor is this journal, a 
patrimony of Hindus and Indians, but it belongs 
to the entire world. 

There are other pre-Christian and pre-Carmel- 
ite influences at work in this book, which have 
been erased by the translators and editors of this 
edition. Perhaps, these erasures are not inten- 
tional but being white Christians, these Carmel- 
ite scholars forgot to mention other influences 
on St Teresa of Avila. To give two examples, they 
never speak of the Stoics in their notes, confining 
themselves to St Teresa’s own zeitgeist. Neither 
do they talk about the influence of Benedictine 
spirituality on St Teresa and yet, this is supposed 
to be a ‘Study Edition’! 

Now, we shall analyse this edition of the 
book, keeping in mind our noisy zeitgeist where 
the capitalistic twenty-four hour work ethic 
of the Pharaoh is at work evermore now than 
during the pre-Exodus times. Robert Cardinal 
Sarah in his The Power of Silence, translated by 
Michael J Miller, writes this about the need for 
silence in a world distracted by the abomina- 
tion of consumerist noise: “Noise is a desecra- 
tion of the soul, noise is the “silent” ruin of the 
interior life. Man always has the tendency to 
remain outside himself, But we must ceaselessly 
come back to the interior castle’ (Robert Cardi- 
nal Sarah and Nicolas Diat, The Power of Silence: 
Against the Dictatorship of Noise (San Francisco: 
Ignatius, 2017), 83).Cardinal Sarah’s admoni- 
tion to ‘ceaselessly’ return to ‘the interior castle’ 
is a wake-up call for all of us who believe that 
they do not serve who only stand and wait; and 
also a powerful re-affirmation of St Teresa of 
Avila’s call to the vita contemplativa. In passing, 
we note that St Teresa of Avila builds upon the 
works of the St Augustine of Hippo, whose The 
City of God, is one of the significant templates 
on which St Teresa built her Interior Castle. 
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This too, has not been mentioned in the edition 
under review. 

In chapter three of The Interior Castle, we have 
St Teresa talking of that prayer which is one of the 
best ways to remind oneself of God in the hurly- 
burly of the world. Here she is nearest to the Igna- 
tian ‘magis’ of being in the world, but not of the 
world. Or, what Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa 
will later remark as being like a domestic help, so 
to say, in her workplace: she cleans the rooms but 
her mind is at her own home. St Teresa of Avila 
says this: ‘It is a recollection that also seems super- 
natural because it doesn’t involve being in the dark 
or closing the eye, nor does it consist in any exterior 
thing ... It seems that without any contrivance the 
edifice is being built ... The senses and the exterior 
things seem to be losing their hold because the soul 
is recovering’ (138). 

The commentary by Kieran Kavanaugh and 
Carol Lisi to this prayer of recollection amidst 
the snares of the world is lucid but reductive, and 
not faithful to the spirit of Vatican II which had 
insisted on greater dialogue: ‘Returning to the 
castle metaphor, Teresa asks us to suppose that the 
people of the castle (the senses and faculties) have 
walked for years outside the castle. Sometimes they 
enter, but they cannot remain, even though they 
see the dangers outside’ (149, brackets are by the 
commentators). 

Kavanaugh and Lisi who have prepared this 
edition should have included at least a passing 
reference to the Bhagavadgita here. In the Gita, 
the senses are presented as riotously extroverted 
requiring constant reining in through self-control. 
One needs to remember that not mentioning this 
in the commentary would be technically plagia- 
rism if this book were to be reprinted by a person 
of colour and a non-Christian. 

If a non-Christian from a developing world 
even so much mentions that all philosophy is a 
footnote to the Vedas and the tantras, then all 
manners of First World savants will cry foul that 
Plato was uncited. By the same logic, we should 
be careful in referring to this edition of St Te- 
resa’s masterpiece, since it does not even come 
close to being a true ‘Study Edition. The com- 
mentary is reductive, simplistic, and narrow. Nar- 
row, not only by today’s standards but narrow 
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by the standards of the translators’ and editors’ 
times too. They have, as mentioned above, not 
bothered to heed their own Church’s doctrinal 
refashioning leading up to and then enacted by 
Vatican Council II. 

In chapter eleven titled “The Sixth Dwelling 
Places’, St Teresa of Avila speaks of the wounds 
of mystical love, agape. This whole aspect of 
union with Jesus Christ has been recently scur- 
rilously attacked by Julia Kristeva in her deplor- 
ably erroneous sacrilege of a book, Teresa, My 
Love (See Julia Kristeva, Teresa, My Love: An 
Imagined Life of the Saint of Avila, trans. Lorna 
Scott Fox (New York: Columbia University, 
2014)). Swami Narasimhananda had rebutted 
Kristeva and proved the enormity of Kriste- 
va’s hubris in assassinating St Teresa of Avi- 
la’s character in his review of Kristeva’s book 
published in this journal (See ‘Reviews’, Pra- 
buddha Bharata, 122/10 (October 2017), 721-2). 
Again, this reviewer has to stress that while a 
Hindu Advaitin monk took the trouble to refute 
Kristeva’s erotic and psychoanalytically spuri- 
ous charges against a Roman Catholic Doctor of 
the Church; hardly any Roman Catholics raise 
their voices against books like Vishnu on Freud’s 
Desk (See Vishnu on Freud’s Desk: A Reader in 
Psychoanalysis and Hinduism, eds T G Vaidya- 
nathan and Jeffrey J Kripal (New Delhi: Oxford 
University, 1999)). 

St Teresa of Avila writes of an experience 
comparable to samadhi: ‘Two experiences, it 
seems to me, which lie on this spiritual path, put a 
person in danger of death: the one is this pain, for 
it truly is a danger, and no small one; the other is 
overwhelming joy and delight, which reaches so 
extraordinary a peak that indeed the soul, I think, 
swoons to the point that it is hardly kept from leav- 
ing the body—indeed, its happiness could not be 
considered small’ (377). 

About this crucial passage on the mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans, the commentators have 
nothing specific to say. This is one of the worst 
study editions that this reviewer has come across. 
E Allison Peers’s translation is much better. But 
both the edition under review and the 2019 Peers 
and the Benedictines of Stanbrook Abbey’s 
editions do not engage fully with the Eastern 
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influences on St Teresa of Avila. Even the Byzan- 
tine influences on her are just not glossed fully in 
the 2019 edition, leave alone Hindu references. 
In short, we await better editions and commen- 
taries in the future on this critical work. It is for 
another day and some other scholar to show how 
St Teresa of Avila inaugurated early modern femi- 
nism and brought in the phenomenological turn 
in European thought. 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 


Are We Bodies or Souls? 
Richard Swinburne 

Oxford University Press, Great Clar- 
endon Street, Oxford, OX2 6DP, 
UK. Website: https://www.oup. 
org/. 2019. 188 pp. £14.99. HB. ISBN 
9780198831495. 


ARE wy 


was intrigued by the title of this book. Finally, 

I thought, the Western academia has come to 
terms with the incorporeality of the individual 
soul as presented in Indian philosophy. Richard 
Swinburne’s introduction dispelled my delusions. 
He proposes that individuals are not bodies but 
are souls and implies that these souls have prop- 
erties and that is where the incorporeality part 
is lost. To an Indian philosopher, anything that 
has properties is matter and anything that is ma- 
terial is corporeal. The corporeality itself could 
be subtle or gross. According to Advaita Vedanta, 
every living being has three bodies—the gross, 
the subtle, and the causal. The physical body is 
obviously the gross body. The subtle body is a 
conglomeration of the manas—not to be con- 
fused with the broad Anglophone term ‘mind’— 
chitta, ahamkara, and buddhi—again not to be 
confused with the broad Anglophone term ‘intel- 
lect’. Lastly, the causal body is ignorance of one’s 
true nature, which is Atman that is beyond all 
names and forms, beyond all ideas, constructs, 
and properties. 

Swinburne’s proposition that human beings 
are not bodies but souls does not have paral- 
lels with the concept of Atman, which is truly 
bodiless. Swinburne’s soul is the subtle body 
of Advaita Vedanta, René Descartes’s concept 
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of soul, where ‘mental events ... are events in ... 
souls’ (9). While Advaita Vedanta situates con- 
sciousness and one’s true nature beyond thought, 
Swinburne positions consciousness as thought in 
a soul, much like the conglomeration of manas, 
chitta, ahamkara, and buddhi. 

While Swinburne analyses different theories 
of personal identity, he does not refer to any East- 
ern theory of personality. For a book focusing 
on the question whether we are bodies or souls, 
essentially the question of our true nature, it is 
indeed a great limitation that millennia-old ru- 
minations on this topic by Eastern thinkers has 
been completely avoided. This kind of avoidance 
severely affects one’s understanding and the con- 
clusions that one draws. For instance, Swinburne 
concludes that our ‘brains are the immediate 
cause of our conscious states’ (46). Indian think- 
ers would argue against that and would conclude 
that consciousness alone is the immediate cause 
of our being conscious. That is because, brains 
themselves are inert organs made up of matter. If 
it were not so, why do not brains in dead people 
act as conscious beings? And, if we conclude that 
brains are indeed inert matter, how could inert 
matter be the cause of consciousness? 

Further, in the deep sleep state, we lose our 
connection with the brains and are unable to 
do anything using our brains. Though the brain 
continues to function in the deep sleep state, 
we are unable to process any sensory input in 
that state. If the brain is the immediate cause of 
our being conscious, why should it not function 
properly in its full capacity, when we are in the 
deep sleep state? 

Continuing his argument that the existence of 
human beings depends on thought, Swinburne 
quotes Descartes, who says, ‘I knew that I was a 
substance the whole essence or nature of which 
is to think’ (71). According to Advaita Vedanta, 
all thought is matter and the essence of any liv- 
ing being is not thought but that which causes 
one to think as explained in the Kena Upanishad. 
Descartes’s soul comprises matter in the form of 
thought. It is subtle, but it is still matter. Answer- 
ing the objection that a person does not think in 
dreamless sleep but continues to exist, Swinburne 
modifies Descartes’s conclusion and says, ‘Iam a 
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substance, a soul, whose only essential property is 
the capacity for thought’ (75). Therefore, accord- 
ing to Swinburne, all humans are souls and while 
souls might not think all the time, their existence 
is derived because of their ability to think. Hence, 
the ability to think is the determining character- 
istic of the soul. 

Contrast this with the understanding of 
Advaita Vedanta, where Atman exists because 
that is the only entity that exists and thoughts 
are caused when because of ignorance one forgets 
one’s true nature of being the Atman. Hence, in 
Advaita Vedanta the determining characteristic of 
Atman is existence itself. Thought is what hides 
the understanding of Atman. Though Swinburne 
‘amends’ Descartes, he fails to engage with philo- 
sophical standpoints that place the existence of a 
living being above thought. 

It is surprising that in an age of research into 
the Higgs boson particle, philosophers do not con- 
sider the presence of subtle bodies of living beings. 
When a person’s gross body is destroyed, one’s 
subtle body remains. It is this subtle body that 
carries thoughts. Swinburne is silent on the ques- 
tion of rebirth. Most Eastern philosophies believe 
that a person’s subtle body travels across lifetimes 
and takes another gross body on rebirth. When a 
person dies, only the gross body is destroyed and 
the part of the person that was thinking, that is 
the subtle body, remains intact. It is only upon re- 
alising one’s true nature that the subtle and causal 
bodies get destroyed, but the real identity of a per- 
son, being Atman, does not change. 

Swinburne also offers the argument of humans 
being souls because of their being able to point 
out a soul ‘different from any other actual or pos- 
sible soul but not different because it has a dif- 
ferent property or properties from those of other 
souls’ (112). The Atman of Advaita Vedanta is of 
the nature of non-difference. I understand my 
true nature of Atman only when I stop perceiving 
difference or distinctions. It is true that we are not 
bodies, but we are not thoughts or ignorance, we 
are the ever-existing consciousness that is of the 
nature of joy. 

This book is another example of how Indian 
philosophy is ignored by the academia even in dis- 
cussions pertaining to some of the core questions 
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of Indian philosophy. It also emphasises the ur- 
gency to engage with Eastern schools of thought 
and break free of the lopsided emphasis on Anglo- 
phone and Eurocentric philosophising. 
Swami Narasimhananda 
Editor, Prabuddha Bharata 


Philosophers of Our Times 
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PHILOSOPHERS OF OUR tives 
inte TE wing 


Ree Ted Honderich’s anthology one 
understands why some of the Russell Group 
of universities had annihilated their philosophy 
departments. Honderich’s book is an excellent 
place to begin understanding how stale and it- 
erative most contemporary Western philosophers 
have become. This, notwithstanding Honderich’s 
claim in his ‘Introduction’ (1-3): ‘Philosophy in my 
[Honderich’s] view is a greater concentration than 
that of science on the logic of ordinary intelligence— 
on clarity, consistency and validity, completeness, 
and generality’ (2). 

Accordingly, they can be understood by 
anyone interested in the hard questions of life: 
“How is what it is like to be a bat related to the bat? 
[Obviously referring to Thomas Nagel’s What Is It 
Like to Be a Bat? (1974)] ... Where did mind begin? 
With spiders? ... Is the problem of free will a solved 
problem of consciousness but a remaining problem 
for neurobiology? Are you a human being? (1). 

With these and other questions which are 
weird in the sense that S T Joshi (b. 1958) uses 
in another context, we begin a book meant to 
represent the best minds of our times. It is es- 
sential to mention the literary critic Joshi since 
bats, spiders, and being human are all dealt with 
by Joshi in his work on bats, spiders, and being 
human. Moreover, Honderich disdains litera- 
ture. Thus the need to bring in Joshi’s concept of 
the weird. In the name of clarity, we have Hon- 
derich mouthing unbeknownst to Honderich, 
strangely tricky questions. Honderich should 
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have begun his book by quoting the first scene 
of Macbeth. 

Another problem with this book is that it 
has no lecture by any Indian philosopher or for 
that matter, by any Asian philosopher. Perhaps 
this is unconscious colonial erasure, or perhaps, 
even now, Indian philosophy is erroneously con- 
flated with Indic religious studies. For instance, 
the work now being done by Jonardon Ganeri on 
medieval Indian logic and epistemology is par- 
adigm-shifting, and Ganeri revises the domain 
of logic within philosophy. Despite this, Gan- 
eri finds no mention in this book which asserts 
that ‘If reading main-line philosophy is never 
like reading a novel, it is something you can be 
prepared for’ (2). In his hurry to tutor us in the 
methods of reading ‘main-line philosophy’, Hon- 
derich demonstrates a lack of understanding of 
the rationality aimed at by philosophers by ig- 
noring Asian philosophers and especially con- 
temporary philosophers who are refashioning 
Hindu thought. 

Philosophers included in this anthology range 
from Thomas Nagel, Simon Blackburn to Noam 
Chomsky. It is in passing that we should note that 
no foil to Western empiricism is possible through 
philosophy unless one brings Nyaya and Navya 
Nyaya into play. Honderich and his philosophers 
miss this focus on Nyaya and Navya Nyaya en- 
tirely and thus, Honderich’s anthology cannot 
really claim to be representative of the state of 
either philosophy or philosophers now. 

While rambling about philosophy in his ‘Intro- 
duction’, Honderich suddenly attacks the genre 
of the novel again: ‘Reading all the lectures is 
reading mainstream philosophy, which is indeed 
unlike reading a novel or anything else. ... They 
demonstrate the falsehood, perhaps the hopeful 
falsehood, of the [anecdotal ] utterance of a noted 
scientist that philosophy is dead, a scientist un- 
aware of the truth among others that the subject 
has always buried its undertakers’ (3). 

Honderich’s disparagement of the novel shows 
that he has not read anyone from Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky to Iris Murdoch. Otherwise, he would 
not have made these weird comments regarding 
the novel-form. As will be seen, Honderich and 
his philosophers have become the undertakers 
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of their own discipline through jabberwocky- 
venom and nonsense. One wonders what Hon- 
derich means by mainstream philosophy when 
he has included the angry young man of phil- 
osophy, Chomsky in this weird anthology of age- 
ing philosophers. 

Tyler Burge’s “Perception: Where Mind Begins’ 
(43-57) derives from Indic thought-systems. 
Burge reiterates the ideas of many Indian think- 
ers. One example will suffice. Burge’s reflections 
on the non-sentient mind have their roots in the 
works of Acharya Umaswati’s Tattvartha Sutra’s 
chapters on the soul, an early Jain scripture traced 
to be between 2 CE and 5 CE. This is not to say 
that Burge’s work is only based on the Tattvartha 
Sutra, but in its complacent but rational analysis 
of cognition within both sentient and non-sen- 
tient beings, Burge and Honderich who intro- 
duces Burge (41-2), do not have the humility to 
say anywhere that their arguments are not ori- 
ginal. Here is Honderich on Burge: 

We come finally to the answer to an initial ques- 

tion. In the scale of things from rocks to us, rep- 
resentation or representational mind begins 
with bees, spiders, locusts, and other arthropods. 

They are the simplest things to exhibit percep- 

tual representation, including constancies. 
Implicit in all this is the conviction that there 
can be perception without consciousness, and that 
we don’t know where on the scale consciousness 
as distinct from representation begins. The lecture 
is an instance of the lecturer’s resistance to over- 
intellectualizing in philosophy. If it is to me phil- 
osophy understood as concentration on ordinary 
logic, it is also an instance of what can non-pejora- 
tively be called a scientizing of philosophy. Psych- 
ology figures large in it, and its initial question is 
indeed a question that is at home in the theory of 
evolution, wherever else it may turn up. (42) 


The initial question and the theory of evo- 
lution Honderich writes of have all been delib- 
erated on by Asian philosophers long ago. But 
ensconced in tenured and well-funded academic 
chairs often got through old boys’ clubs’ ‘quid pro 
quos’, no white philosopher need bother about 
Asian thinkers. If any Indian philosopher were to 
so much as speak of a bat in a philosophy paper, 
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or speak of the problem of other minds without 
mentioning Thomas Nagel and Edith Stein re- 
spectively, then that philosopher would be con- 
sidered a plagiarist. Honderich’s write-up on 
Burge shows how Honderich has either delib- 
erately or through colonially provoked amnesia 
forgotten about Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, or Shinto 
ideas about the mind. The chastisement that ‘ig- 
norance is no excuse’ apparently does not apply 
to first world thinkers. Now we return to Burge’s 
exegesis of perception: 
Where does mind begin? This seems like a nat- 
ural question. Rocks and fires, floating in empty 
space, are overwhelmingly the dominant large 
citizens of the universe. Most of us are confi- 
dent that rocks and fires do not have minds. We 
humans have minds. Do any other terrestrial 
beings have minds? If so, which ones? ... 

Do other types of terrestrial animals have 
minds? If so, which ones? ... 

Most of us think that apes and dolphins have 
minds. And cats and dogs. The cats seem willful. 
The dogs seem to want to be with us. Both have 
eyes that seem to express mindfulness. And we 
hear all the time about how smart apes and dol- 
phins are. Willfulness, wanting, expressiveness, 
smarts [sic] all seem to be signs of mind. What 
about birds, with their bird brains? What of fish 
with their lifeless eyes? What of snakes with 
their robotic, mindless-seeming reflexes? (43). 


Through humorous veridical ratiocination, 
Tyler Burge comes to this conclusion: 
In any case, it is not a scientific requirement on 
perception that it be conscious. We know that 
bees and spiders have perception. We do not 
know whether they are conscious. Moreover, 
there is empirical reason to believe that some 
perception in bees, and in us, is unconscious. 
Moreover, not all consciousness involves per- 
ception, or even representation. Awareness of the 
felt quality of pain (as distinguished from propri- 
oceptive locating of pain) does not require repre- 
sentational content or perceptual constancies (56). 


Tyler Burge is entirely right in his conclusions, 


but the question remains that these are fore- 
gone conclusions. Then how is Burge an original 
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thinker worth our attention? Even the Pre-Socrat- 
ics in their own ways deliberated on whether ‘fires 

enjoy their dancing’ (44). So while Burge is a great 

iterative thinker, he is not all what Ted Honderich 

makes him out to be. 

Noam Chomsky’s ‘Simple Truths, Hard Prob- 
lems: Some Thoughts on Terror, Justice, and Self- 
Defence’ (273-92) is the usual rant from someone 
who is unwilling to settle outside the US, but is 
willing to comment on poor nations while dol- 
ing out scholarships to those of his impoverished 
acolytes he considers are most Chomskian than 
Chomsky himself. In a moment of rare insight, 
Chomsky writes that he thought of calling his 
piece: ‘In Praise of Platitudes’ (274). In his linguis- 
tic theories elsewhere which Chomsky passes on 
as his own, without ever referring to the idea that 
each letter of the Sanskrit alphabet corresponds 
to a ‘matrika’ and thus language is existentially 
contingent, we have him at last having a break 
from his usual narcissistic harangues. At least, he 
realises he is banal. 

This book reads like a penny dreadful. This 
with the caveat, most penny dreadfuls were better 
than this weird anthology. 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 
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Bt McGinn explains existence according 

to the Summa Theologiae: 
The pure act of existence is not a concept, a prop- 
erty or an attribute. Rather, it is what we affirm 
when we make the judgment that God is. In this 
sense, questions 3 to 13 of the Prima Pars are an 
exercise in transcendental tautology in which we 
learn that our attempts to capture the absolute 
simpleness of God in human language simply 
cannot apply to God. Because there is no differ- 
ence in God between his essence and his exist- 
ence, or between his perfections and his nature, 
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all statements such as ‘God is good’ or ‘God is 
perfect’ can be reduced to the formula, ‘To be 
God is to be’. In Thomas’s view, the wisdom of 
sacra doctrina is not learning more of what can 
be said about God, but in coming to appreciate 
more and more fully the mystery of God’s un- 
knowable existence by exploring how language 
falls short of knowing or naming God (84-5). 


Bernard McGinn does an excellent job in writ- 
ing the history of the Summa which 
is a massive work, containing over a million and 
a half words divided into three large parts con- 
taining 512 topics (quaestiones) and no fewer than 
2,668 articles (articuli) dealing with particular 
issues (some topics are given only two articles; 
the longest receives seventeen). In the transla- 
tion of the English Dominicans published in the 
early decades of the past century the Summa 
takes up 2,565 double-column pages. Even more 
daunting is the vast literature that has been de- 
voted to explaining the Summa. Although the 
work was contentious from the start, and its 
history has had ups and downs, the Summa has 
never lacked for readers and commentators (2). 


Despite the book’s length and its complexities, 
it exerts an influence on the Christian mind only as 
much as the works of Acharya Shankara continues 
to do so on the Hindu mind. This is a fact that 
McGinn, who is an expert on the historiography of 
Christianity, does not mention in the book under 
review. Nonetheless, he summarises the effect of 
the Summa well: “The interest of Jewish philoso- 
phers in the thought of Thomas as a way to counter 
Averroistic readings of Aristotle that conflicted with 
the Hebrew Bible, something that had begun in 
the late thirteenth century with thinkers like Rabbi 
Hillel of Verona and Jehudah ben Daniel Romano, 
continued on during the fourteenth century’ (136). 

McGinn, in his hurry to really summarise the 
Summa, forgets to write that the Summa is the 
bridge between St Augustine of Hippo’s works 
and the works of the postmodernists like Han- 
nah Arendt and Jean Francois Lyotard. With- 
out Thomas’s mediation, St Augustine would 
not have come to us. And neither Arendt, nor 
Lyotard would have worked on Augustine and 
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postmodernism in Western letters would not have 
begun, with Arendt, and closed, with Lyotard. 
Also, McGinn does not understand that High 
Continental modernism in philosophy would not 
have been possible had not the Summa been writ- 
ten. Martin Heidegger’s stress on the non-dis- 
placeability of the ‘Logos’ was borrowed from 
St Thomas. These aporias in constructing the 
life-history of the Summa are all the more jar- 
ring since McGinn mentions the Jesuit economist, 
Bernard Lonergan (137). 

McGinn does not introduce Lonergan, as he 
deserves to have been. Ina certain sense, the book 
under review is patchy compared to other books 
in this Princeton series. David Gordon White’s 
The Yoga Sutra of Patanjali: A Biography is a more 
mature history of the Yoga Sutra than McGinn 
could construct for the Summa. 

For the neophyte to Christianity, this book is 
a good beginning. One only needs to remember 
that the Summa is a narrative. Like all narratives, 
it is constrained by a fabula and a syuzhet. Unlike, 
say the Yoga Sutras, which are experiential and are 
methods for attaining samadhi in the here and 
the now, the Summa contains foregone inflexible 
conclusions that are supposed to be unchanging 
and timeless forever and ever. This review begins 
with quotations from the Summa referred to by 
McGinn in this book. These statements on the 
nature of God presuppose many fixed narratives 
on God. These then are passed off as philosophy. 
This is the difference between the East and the 
West. The West passes off theology as philosophy, 
and Eastern philosophers struggle to prove that 
theirs is a philosophy and they are not theolo- 
gians. McGinn’s hardbound book is a pleasure to 
read and to keep in one’s library. 

This review cannot do justice to McGinn unless 
we quote McGinn on Karl Rahner: 

[Bernard] Lonergan’s contemporary, the Ger- 
man Jesuit Karl Rahner (1904-84), took a dif- 
ferent route to ... philosophical Thomism. ... 
Rahner claims that... “Thomism formed my phil- 
osophy and, at a step removed, my theology. Not 
everyone was convinced about the authentic- 
ity of this reading of Aquinas. When Rahner 
went off a few years later to study philosophy at 
Freiburg under Martin Heidegger and Martin 
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Honecker, the thesis he prepared on Thomas’s 
theory of knowledge, specifically on what the 
Dominican meant by ‘conversion to the phan- 
tasm’ as integral to human knowing, was not 
accepted by Honecker due to its radical inter- 
pretation of Thomas. Completed in 1936 and 
published in 1939, this work, Spirit in the World 
(English version 1967), is rightly seen as central 
to Rahner’s later immense output. Rahner did 
not intend to write a historical study of Thomas, 
but rather a reliving of Thomas’s ‘philosophy as 
it unfolds’, which, not unlike Lonergan, pushed 
Thomas beyond what he explicitly says, but in 
a direction that the author still claims is what 
Thomas would have said in the post-Kantian 
philosophical world (204-5). 


It is indeed true that both Rahner and Lon- 
ergan are mistakenly thought to be Transcen- 
dental Thomists (205), but McGinn misses one 
point about the intellectual ontologies of both 
Rahner and Lonergan. Both were sons of St Ig- 
natius of Loyola and their lives and thought were 
only apparently influenced by St Thomas. They 
had to live with the anxiety of the Summa, but 
were in fact both subsumed by St Ignatius’s Spir- 
itual Exercises. These Transcendental and neo- 
Thomists were only crypto-Thomists; they were 
moulded by Vatican II and the Ignatian magis. The 
latter is anti-scholastic in a very technical manner. 
McGinn’s otherwise well-crafted book does not 
consider the fact that post the counter-Reforma- 
tion in Europe; every Christian theologian willy- 
nilly discarded Thomism in its classical form. 

Rahner is undoubtedly the greatest Roman 
Catholic theologian of the last century; and yet 
unlike what McGinn says of Rahner’s Spirit in 
the World, whatever it is, it is not about Thomism 
or neo-Kantian theology. It is in fact a reworking 
of centuries of Jesuit theologising before Rahner. 
McGinn does not understand that both Lonergan 
and Rahner though normatively Thomists; due to 
their training as members of the Society of Jesus 
were more pragmatic than Thomas. They were in 
fact anti-Thomists, being anti-scholastic. McGinn 
should have been a little more careful when syn- 
optically reading Lonergan and Rahner. 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 
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n 1850, the steam engine was ranked as the 

world’s greatest invention. By 1950, the 

wheel, a much older invention, had surpassed 
it. The advent of the electric motor and internal- 
combustion engine partly explains the decline 
of the steam engine; but the spread of automo- 
biles, trucks, and buses—not to mention grocery 
carts, bicycles, and roll-aboard luggage—played 
a greater role. For in 1850, the wheeled vehicles 
that rumbled over the cobblestones of city 
streets and jounced along the rutted dirt roads 
of the countryside seemed neither new nor par- 
ticularly ingenious. 

The question of when and where the wheel 
first appeared did not excite much interest be- 
fore the twentieth century, and even now it is 
hard to find comprehensive accounts of how 
wheels have been used for transportation in dif- 
ferent times and places. Nor has it been rec- 
ognized that wheels come in three strikingly 
different forms, each with its own history of 
invention. Two kinds, wheels that are fixed 
to the ends of an axle and turn in unison as 
the axle turns—the whole apparatus is called 
a wheelset—and wheels that rotate indepen- 
dently from each other on the ends of a sta- 
tionary axle, date to between 4000 and 3000 
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BCE. They have thus been around for more than 
five thousand years. The third form, termed a 
caster, rotates on an axle and also pivots in a 
socket situated above it, the axis of pivoting 
being somewhat offset from the axis of rota- 
tion. Despite its technological simplicity, the 
caster seems to have come into use only three 
hundred years ago, or five thousand years after 
the other two forms. 

We encounter wheels of all three designs al- 
most daily. Railroad and subway cars originally 
rolled on wheelsets, whereas road vehicles use 
wheels that rotate individually, mostly developed 
from an original form of two wheels rotating in- 
dependently on the ends of an axle. And casters 
abound on wheelchairs, gurneys, laundry carts, 
dollies, baby strollers, and desk chairs. 

Steering is key to the three different wheel 
designs. Locomotives and railcars cannot make 
sharp turns because in the process of turning, 
the outer wheel covers a greater distance than 
the inner wheel and thus must make more rota- 
tions. Consequently, when the wheels turn in 
unison in a wheelset, the outer wheel is skidded 
or dragged around the turn. Railroad steering is 
accomplished by following rails, and railroads 
are designed with only very gradual curves. 
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Axles with independently rotating wheels do 
not have this problem, but a wagon equipped 
with four wheels on two axles still has a hard 
time turning unless the front wheels can change 
direction. Pivoting a front axle in its middle 
underneath a wagon was the most common way 
of changing the direction of the wheels until two 
hundred years ago, when alternatives were de- 
vised to allow each front wheel to pivot separ- 
ately. Automobiles use these later modifications 
and thus can turn much sharper corners than can 
railroad cars. 

As for the caster, if pressure comes from the 
side or from the person pushing the vehicle ap- 
plying more force on one side of the handle (or 
on one handle if there are two) than on the other, 
the wheels turn automatically in the desired dir- 
ection. Grocery carts and wheelchairs typically 
combine casters in front with rear wheels that 
do not pivot, but dollies and desk chairs use only 
casters and can easily move in any direction. 

Since the notion that the wheel may be hu- 
mankind’s greatest invention has arisen quite 
recently, I shall begin this exploration of the 
invention of the wheel with the modern era of 
motorized transport. Underlying this history is 
a competition between wheelsets in the form 
of railroads and independently rotating wheels 
in the form of automobiles. Once the import- 
ance to the world of today of this wheel-versus- 
wheel competition has been established, I will go 
back in time to explore the invention of the first 
wheels and examine the crucial episodes in wheel 
history that culminated in the modern transition 
from animal power to motorized transport, on 
the one hand, and to human power, as repre- 
sented by the history of the rickshaw and the 
caster, on the other. 

At the dawn of the European Renaissance 
in the fourteenth century, four-wheeled ve- 
hicles were not in common use anywhere in the 
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world. Two-wheeled carts were easier to build, 
easier to steer, and mechanically more efficient, 
since two wheels turn with only half the fric- 
tion of four. Even in Europe, the only world 
region that never abandoned the four-wheel 
concept, passenger wagons were used almost 
exclusively by noblewomen, the infirm, and the 
elderly. Noblemen rode horses as a sign of their 
elite warrior status, while eminent churchmen 
rode mules. 

This situation changed dramatically over the 
next three centuries in what we will call the car- 
riage revolution. By 1650, from the Thames to 
the Danube, the word ‘coach; in various spell- 
ings, had become the general European term for 
a four-wheeled passenger vehicle, synonymous 
in English with the word ‘carriage. The number 
of coaches soared. 

As the numbers grew, so did the variety. Euro- 
pean carriage makers and wheelwrights catered 
to every taste. In addition to generic conveyances 
like ‘long wagons’ for hauling freight and stage- 
coaches for transporting passengers, they turned 
out a dazzling array of barouches, berlins, ca- 
roches, carosses, chaises, clarences, coupes, dili- 
gences, ducs, fiacres, gazelles, hackneys, jaggers, 
milords, phaetons, rockaways, reisepritschkas, 
socials, spiders, surreys, and victorias—just to 
mention designs of the four-wheeled variety. The 
differences among them involved size, weight, 
type of springs or suspension, steering mech- 
anism, driver position, passenger capacity, seat- 
ing arrangement, number of horses, and a galaxy 
of door, window, and top designs. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, the range of choices avail- 
able had turned the carriage, or buggy (to use the 
American term), into a perfect billboard for dis- 
playing one’s economic status or personal style, 
thus prefiguring the automobile culture that was 
to evolve in the twentieth century and that con- 
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REPORTS 


Holy Mother's Tithi Puja 


The birthday of the Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi was celebrated at Belur Math on Wednes- 
day, 18 December 2019. Thousands of devotees 
attended the celebration throughout the day. 
Cooked prasad was served to about 32,000 
devotees. Swami Balabhadrananda, Assistant 
General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, chaired the public meet- 
ing held in the afternoon. 


Commemoration of the 125th Anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda’s Addresses at 
the World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, USA 


In India: As a sequel to the year-long celebra- 
tions of the 125th anniversary of Swami Vive- 
kananda’s Chicago addresses, an All India 
Alumni Meet of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission educational institutions 
was held at Belur Math on 28 and 29 Decem- 
ber. Srimat Swami Smarananandaji Maharaj, 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, inaugurated the event and Swami Suvi- 
rananda, General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, welcomed the dele- 
gates. All the Vice-Presidents of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission addressed the 
different sessions of the two-day meet. Bibek 
Debroy, Chairman, Economic Advisory Council 
to the Prime Minister of India, and a number of 
distinguished alumni from various walks of life 
shared their views. In all, 2,000 lay alumni, 150 
monastic alumni, 300 other monastic brothers, 
and 700 guests took part in the meet. 

Asansol centre held a youths’ convention and 
a devotees’ convention at a public auditorium in 
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All India Alumni Meet at Belur Math 


Durgapur on 7 December. Swami Suvirananda 
presided over the youths’ convention. About 
2,200 people took part in the two conventions. 

Coimbatore Mission centre conducted cul- 
tural competitions at 7 schools and Industrial 
‘Training Institutes (1TIs) in and around Coim- 
batore from 31 October to 3 December. In all, 
688 students took part in the competitions. At 
all the venues, the competitions were followed 
by a talk, an awards ceremony, and a skit. 

Lucknow centre held a parliament of reli- 
gions, a seminar, and a youths’ conference on 28 
and 29 December. The two-day programme was 
inaugurated by Dinesh Sharma, Deputy Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

Pune Math staged two shows of a Hindi play 
on Swami Vivekananda in Delhi on 8 and 9 De- 
cember. The show on 9 December was held in 
the Parliament House and Ram Nath Kovind, 
President of India, was the chief guest at the pro- 
gramme. In all, about 1,000 people attended the 
shows. Another show of the same play was staged 
in Nagpur on 13 December. This was inaugur- 
ated by Nitin Jairam Gadkari, Minister for Road 
Transport, Highways and Shipping, Govern- 
ment of India, and was attended by 8,000 people. 
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Vijayawada centre held two students’ con- 
ventions and a teachers’ convention from 6 to 
8 December. In all, 1.050 students and teachers 
from a number of educational institutions par- 
ticipated in the conventions. 

Outside India: Durban centre, South Af- 
rica, conducted four special lectures by Srimat 
Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission and Adhyaksha, Ramakrishna Math, 
Chennai, at Durban centre and its three sub- 
centres in New Castle, Ladysmith, and Pieter- 
maritzburg from 27 November to 1 December, 
and a public meeting and cultural programmes 
in Cape Town on 3 December. In all, 413 people 
attended the programmes. 


News of Branch Centres 


Srimat Swami Shivamayanandaji Maharaj, Vice- 
President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, inaugurated the coaching centre build- 
ing, named Saradalaya, at Ramakrishna Math, 
Coimbatore, on 1 December. 

Dr Harisingh Gour Vishwavidyalaya, a cen- 
tral university in Madhya Pradesh, felicitated 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, on 8 December 
for its exemplary role in spreading the message of 
Advaita Vedanta through its publications. 

An allopathic dispensary was inaugurated at 
Ramakrishna Math, Barisha, on 18 December, 
the sacred birthday of the Holy Mother. 

Sri Prahlad Singh Patel, Minister of State for 
Culture and Tourism, Government of India, in- 
augurated a 4D virtual reality film on Swamiji 
at Vivekananda House of Ramakrishna Math, 
Chennai, on 20 December. The film brings alive 
Swamiji’s wanderings in India and his medita- 
tion on a rock in Kanyakumari. 

The higher secondary school of Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kozhikode, secured, for 
its environmental awareness and educational 
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activities, the second position at the national level 
in the Ecoclub programme of the Ministry of En- 
vironment, Forest, and Climate Change, Govern- 
ment of India. A certificate and a cash award of 
25,000 rupees were presented to the school in a 
programme held in Vadodara on 21 December. 

Twenty-two students of class eleven of 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Narendra- 
pur, received the Junior Scholarship Award and 
three others obtained the Junior Encouragement 
Award in the Junior Scholarship Test, 2019, con- 
ducted by Jagadish Bose National Science Talent 
Search, Kolkata. Further, the Vidyalaya won the 
Best School Award for the excellent performance 
of its students in the competition. 

Students of Ramakrishna Mission Boys’ 
Home, Rahara, also took part in the same 
competition and won two Junior Scholarship 
Awards and a Junior Encouragement Award. The 
awards were presented on 21 December. 

One hundred students of Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion School, Imphal, secured the top ten pos- 
itions in the state-level Mathematics and Science 
Competition conducted by Don Bosco Alumni, 
Imphal, on 10 November. One of these students, 
who secured the highest marks in the competi- 
tion, received the best student award. The win- 
ners were presented with mementos, certificates, 
and cash prizes on 22 December. 

A special worship and public meeting were 
held at Ramakrishna Mission, Kasundia, 
Howrah, on 22 December, the janma-tithi of 
Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj, to mark the taking 
over of Ramakrishna Vivekananda Ashram and 
starting of a branch of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion there. Swami Suvirananda presided over 
the meeting which was attended by nearly 300 
monks and 2,000 devotees. 

Sri Acharya Dewvrat, Governor of Gujarat, 
visited Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, on 
22 December. 
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Sri Pratap Chandra Sarangi, Minister of 
State for Animal Husbandry, Dairying and 
Fisheries, and Micro, Small, and Medium 
Enterprises, Government of India, visited 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, Mangaluru, on 29 December and ad- 
dressed the devotees. 

Ramakrishna Mission, Aalo, conducted 
two medical camps in remote villages, namely 
Doji Jelly and Ngomdir, on 2 December in 
which 66 patients were treated. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Asansol, 
held a medical camp in Chittaranjan on 15 De- 
cember in which 497 patients were treated by 
12 doctors. 

Swami Suvirananda inaugurated Nivedita 
Hall above the library building at Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Bhu- 
baneswar on 1 November. 

Srimat Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj 
laid the foundation stone for the proposed Sri 
Ramakrishna Temple at Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore on 22 December, the 
sacred birthday of Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj. 

Ramakrishna Mission, Dibrugarh, con- 
ducted a medical camp on 24 November in 
which 75 thyroid and liver function tests were 
performed. 
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Ramakrishna Mission, Narottam Nagar, 
held a medical camp on 8 December in which 
299 patients were treated by 13 specialists. 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, Vadodara conducted an orthopae- 
dic camp on 22 December in which 43 patients 
were examined. 


Values Education and Youth Programmes 


Barasat Math held a youths’ convention on 21 
December which was attended by 660 delegates 
and 150 guests and devotees. 

Coimbatore Mission centre held a three- 
day residential youths’ convention from 29 No- 
vember to 1 December in which 411 delegates 
participated. 

Delhi centre conducted four values educa- 
tion workshops in Delhi and Noida from 29 No- 
vember to 7 December in which 183 teachers in 
all took part. 

Rajkot Ashrama held sixteen values educa- 
tion programmes from 25 November to 24 De- 
cember in which a total of 1,326 students from 8 
schools participated. 

Vadodara centre conducted two values 
education programmes on its campus and an- 
other seven programmes at different schools 
in Anand, Bharuch, and Vadodara districts in 
December. In all, 3,358 students participated in 
these programmes. 


Relief 


Cyclone Relief: West Bengal: In the wake of 
the devastation caused by Cyclone Bulbul in 
November, the following relief services were 
conducted: 

(a) Baghbazar centre distributed 1,050 blankets, 
140 dhotis, 800 saris, 1,600 shirts, 600 trou- 
sers, 100 children’s garments, 100 plastic sheets, 
100 kg chira, rice flakes, 100 kg muri or puffed 
rice, 1,000 packets of biscuits, and 50 kg jaggery 
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among 988 families in South 24 Parganas district 
from 17 November to 8 December. 

(b) Belgharia centre distributed 2,000 blankets, 
3,000 saris, 3,000 lungis, and 2,108 mosquito- 
nets among 2,108 families in South 24 Parganas 
district on 15 December. 

(c) Taki centre distributed 3,000 blankets, 
3,000 saris, and 3,000 lungis among 3,000 fam- 
ilies in North 24 Parganas district from 4 to 
10 December. 

Flood Relief: Sri Lanka: In response to the 
floods caused by heavy rains and the breach 
of embankments of lakes in and around Bat- 
ticaloa, the Batticaloa sub-centre of Colombo 
Ashrama distributed 5,490 kg rice, 1,398 kg dal, 
1398 kg sugar, 325 kg milk powder, 145 packets 
of biscuits, 45 mats, 45 bedsheets, and 45 mos- 
quito-nets among 594 affected families from 6 
to 25 December. 

Fire Relief: (i) Arunachal Pradesh: In response 
to a fire incident at a village near Aalo in which 
5 houses were completely burnt down, Aalo 
centre gave 23 blankets, 24 shirts, 24 trousers, 
24 jackets, 7 sets of utensils—each set contain- 
ing a kadai, 3 pots, a bucket, 4 plates, 4 bowls, 2 
ladles, a jug, a mug, and a pan—7o notebooks, 
21 pencils, 21 erasers, and 21 pencil-sharpeners to 
7 affected families on 6 December. 

(ii) Meghalaya: In a fire incident at Laitum- 
khrah, Shillong, on 18 December, one house 
was completely destroyed. Shillong centre dis- 
tributed 32 blankets, 50 saris, 125 kg rice, 40 kg 
dal, 25 kg soyabeans, 30 kg muri, puffed rice, 
5 kg tea leaves, 16 toothbrushes, and 16 tubes 
of toothpaste among five affected families on 
25 December. 

Winter Relief: The following centres distributed 
blankets and winter garments to needy people: 
(a) Aalo: 55 blankets, 11 jackets, and 114 sweaters 
from 6 to 22 December. (b) Almora: 717 blan- 
kets and 20 sweaters from 15 to 25 December. (c) 
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Flood Relief by Batticaloa Centre, Sri Lanka 
Aurangabad: 775 blankets from 1 to 29 Decem- 
ber. (d) Baghbazar, Kolkata: 1,000 blankets on 
10 November and 1 December. (e) Belgharia: 
350 blankets and 142 shawls from 22 November 
to 18 December. (f) Bilaspur: 200 blankets from 
4 to 15 December. (g) Deoghar: 400 blankets on 
25 and 26 November. (h) Gadadhar Ashrama, 
Kolkata: 250 blankets on 16 October and 22 
December. (i) Gourhati: 100 blankets and 970 
sweaters from 28 November to 26 December. (j) 
Guwahati: 377 blankets and 500 jackets from 
1 November to 27 December. (k) Hatamuni- 
guda: 300 blankets on 8 December. (1) Jammu: 
311 jackets and 300 sweaters from 12 December 
2018 to 10 December 2019. (m) Jhargram: 125 
blankets on 18 December. (n) Kamarpukur: 
3,000 sweaters from 3 March to 10 December. 
(o) Khetri: 629 jackets and 1,943 sweaters from 4 
to 24 December. (p) Lucknow: 4.4 blankets on 
24 December. (q) Nagpur: 500 blankets from 9 
to 29 November. (r) Naora: 800 blankets from 
16 November to 8 December. (s) Ootacamund: 
150 blankets and 150 jackets on 21 December. (t) 
Prayagraj: 200 blankets and 300 sweaters on 
15 December. (u) Puri Mission: 882 blankets 
and 260 sweaters from 5 to 28 December. (v) 
Rahara: 2,969 blankets, 828 sweaters, and 116 
woollen caps from 6 to 19 December. (w) Rajar- 
hat Bishnupur: 400 blankets from 2 to 20 De- 
cember. (x) Ramharipur: 2,500 sweaters from 
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5 to 21 December. 
(y) Sargachhi: 300 
blankets and 1,000 
sweaters from 23 


November to 11 De- 
~ cember. (z) Shimla: 
1,000 sweaters from 
23 November to 5 
fae December. (aa) Si- 


kra-Kulingram: 
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200 blankets from 7 to 21 December. (bb) Sri- 
nagar: 500 blankets from 16 to 24 November. 
(cc) Visakhapatnam: 900 blankets from 6 to 24 
November. (dd) Vrindavan: 210 blankets, 1,000 
sweaters, and 1,700 shawls from 18 to 24 Decem- 
ber. (ee) Yelagiri: 500 blankets on 15 and 16 De- 
cember. Bangladesh: (a) Bagerhat: 800 blankets 
from 25 to 29 December. (b) Baliati: 286 blan- 
kets from 25 to 29 December. Distress Relief: 
The following centres distributed various items, 
shown against their names, to needy people: 

India: (a) Aalo: 114 shirts and 114 trousers on 
6 and 22 December. (b) Almora: 290 kg rice, 
290 kg dal, 14 kg soya nuggets, 29 litres edible 
oil, 17 kg assorted spices, 29 kg salt, and 29 kg 
sugar on 16 December. (c) Baghbazar, Kolkata: 
1,200 Saris, 2,389 shirts, 2,444 trousers, and 400 
children’s garments from 22 September to 1 De- 
cember. (d) Bajepratappur, Bardhaman: 1,500 
trousers from 7 September to 13 December. (e) 
Baranagar Math, Kolkata: 498 T-shirts from 
30 September to 30 October. (f) Bhopal: 369 
shirts, 431 T-shirts, and 800 trousers from 1 to 
15 December. (g) Bilaspur: 1,000 shirts, 1,100 
trousers, and 100 tops from 9 June to 9 Decem- 
ber. (h) Gadadhar Ashrama, Kolkata: 60 T- 
shirts, 300 sets of children’s garments, and cloth 
for 150 shirts from 16 October to 16 Novem- 
ber. (i) Gourhati: 50 mosquito-nets on 28 No- 
vember. (j) Gurap: 1,000 trousers and cloth for 
1,000 shirts from 21 November to 4 December. 
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(k) Guwahati: 60 shirts, 3,000 trousers, and 
cloth for 500 shirts from 13 September to 30 
November. (1) Hatamuniguda: 300 saris on 15 
December. (m) Jammu: 308 shirts and 411 trou- 
sers from 11 February to 18 November. (n) Ka- 
lady: 1,400 packets of biscuits and cloth for 700 
shirts on 8 December. (0) Kamarpukur: 8,000 
T-shirts, 2,000 trousers, and cloth for 3,500 
shirts from 3 March to 24 November. (p) Koyi- 
landy: 500 shirts and cloth for 500 shirts on 15 
and 29 December. (q) Lucknow: 3,000 shirts, 
3,000 trousers, and cloth for 900 shirts from 
19 to 31 December. (r) Naora: 200 saris, 1,500 
shirts, and 1,500 trousers from 29 October to 8 
December. (s) New Delhi: 200 school bags, 200 
timepieces, 400 notebooks, 400 pens, and 200 
water bottles on 25 December. (t) Prayagraj: 
200 shirts and 200 trousers on 15 December. (u) 
Puri Mission: 716 shirts and 466 trousers from 
8 to 28 December. (v) Rahara: 9 dhotis, 18 lun- 
gis, 291 saris, 102 sets of children’s garments, and 
366 mosquito-nets from 6 to 21 December. (w) 
Ramharipur: Cloth for 4,000 shirts from 12 
November to 10 December. (x) Shimla: 1,000 
trousers and cloth for 500 shirts from 23 No- 
vember to 5 December. (y) Vadodara: 130 saris 
on 29 December. (z) Vrindaban: 255 kg rice, 255 
kg flour, 51 kg dal, 51 litres edible oil, 51 kg salt, 
25 kg sugar, 51 packets of tea leaves, 51 packets of 
milk powder, 3,400 bars of soap, 51 packets of 
washing soap, 1,700 phials of oil, 1,700 saris, 51 
woollen caps, and 1,700 pairs of socks on 18 and 
26 December. Zambia: Lusaka: 100 kg pow- 
dered maize on 20 December. 

Economic Rehabilitation: Under self-employ- 
ment programme, the following centres distrib- 
uted necessary items to poor and needy people 
in their respective areas: 

(a) Khetri: 103 sewing machines on 18 Decem- 
ber. (b) Rahara: 1 cycle rickshaw, 1 rickshaw-van, 
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13th March 2020 
Swami Yogananda 
160" Birth Aniversary 


“Yogin Maharaj was so absorbed in meditation most 
of the time that his face would always look serene and 
luminous. Even when he would come from his bath, 
one would feel that he had just come out of his deep 


meditation.” 
— Swami Shuddhananda 


With Sastanga pranams 


— Your Dedicated Servants 
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VOLUMES I to V 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita 


VISERSVILIVS WNPORENVINY® fies ce 


in English 


Be MOO" VLPVELLNS VROORENVINVE Ges Ore 


HINDI SECTION 

Q Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol.ItoV Rs. 500 per set (plus postage Rs. 100) 
M. (Mahendra Nath Gupta), a son of the Lord and disciple, elaborated his 
diaries in five parts of ‘Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita’ in Bengali that were first 
published by Kathamrita Bhawan, Calcutta in the years 1902, 1905, 1908, 1910 
and 1932 respectively. This series is a verbatim translation in Hindi of the same. 


Q Sri Ma Darshan Vol. I to XVI_ Rs. 900 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 

In this series of sixteen volumes Swami Nityatmananda brings the reader in close 
touch with the life and teachings of the Ramakrishna family: Thakur, the Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda, M., Swami Shivananda, Swami Abhedananda and 
others. The series brings forth elucidation of the Upanishads, the Gita, the Bible, 
the Holy Quran and other scriptures, by M., in accordance with Sri 
Ramakrishna’s line of thought. This work is a commentary on the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna by Gospel’s author himself. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Q Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Vol. Ito V Rs. 750 per set (plus postage Rs.150) 


a M.,the Apostle & the Evangelist Vol. Ito XIII, Rs.1550 per set (plus postage Rs.150) 
(English version of Sri Ma Darshan) and XV 


a Life of M. & Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Rs. 150 (plus postage Rs. 50) 
a A Short Life of M. Rs 50 (plus postage Rs.40) 


BENGALI SECTION 
Qa Sri Ma Darshan Vol.I toXVI_ Rs. 1440 per set (plus postage Rs. 150) 


All enquiries and pauments should be made to: 
et 
{S78 — SRIMA TRUST 
579, Sector 18-B, Chandigarh - 160 018 India 
Phone: 91-172-272 44 60, +91-8427-999-572 
Email: SriMaTrust@yahoo.com 


Website: www. kathamrila.org 


Upanishadic Stories And 


ae Significance 
By Swami Tattwananda 


In the Upanishads we find— in some parts—the highest abstract 

truths presented through stories and dialogues. The author, Swami 

Tattwananda, a disciple of Swami Shivananda, has taken some 

of the finest stories scattered in the pages of the Upanishads and 

presented them here, with slight adaptation. This adapted or 

slightly fictionalized version of the stories, with the core message 

Pages: 136| Price: € 60 intact, makes it easy for the readers to grasp the significance as well 
Packing & Postage: ¥50 as the central message of the stories. 
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Naishkarmyasiddhih By Sri Sureshvaracharya 
x Translated by S. S. Raghavachar 


Naiskarmya-siddhi is a treatise on Advaita Vedanta written by 

Sure$vara, one of the direct disciples of Adi Sankara, in approximately 

the 8th Century CE. It comprises 423 verses divided into four 

chapters and deals with the method of Advaitic realization through 

(1) removal of ignorance, (2) distinction of the self and non-self, 

and (3) an in-depth analysis of the mahavakyam ‘tat tvam asi’ 

(“Thou art That”). The book was first published by the University 

Pages: 288| Price: € 210 of Mysore in 1965, but has been long out of print. We are grateful 

Packing & Postage: 50 © the University of Mysore for granting us permission to publish 
the book in its present form. 


Spirituality in Modern Literature 


(Vedanta and the Ramakrishna Movement in the Modern Literature of India and the Americas) 


Compiled by Swami Satyaswarupananda 
and Swami M adhurananda 


Since the advent of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
in the modern era, their teachings have percolated into almost every 
field of knowledge, including the arts, literature, and music. This 
book presents to the readers, through a series of articles, a systematic 
record of some of those writers who added the spiritual dimension 
to their fictional works in India and the Americas. During 2009, 

Pages: 400| Price: 200 2010, and 2013, these unique articles were published in Prabuddha 
Packing & Postage: 50 Bharata, an English monthly journal of the Ramakrishna Order. 


Please write to: ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5 Dehi Entally R oad, K olkata 700 014, India 
Order on-line: https://shop.advaitaashrama.org 
} | Phones: 91-33-22866483 / 22866450, Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 
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. Seme af Our Pullications... » 


Hinduism: _ 
Hinduism Its meaning for the liberation of the spirit* 
Swami Nikhilananda 


Although the published literature relating to the Hindu philosophy is 
vast, this book deals with the Hindu faith from a practical religious point 
of view. Containing the reflections of Swami Nikhilananda, an eminent 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order, and one who had all along been in active 
service in the field of Hindu Religion both in India and abroad, this book 
can serve as a handbook on Hindu religion to those who wish to take to 
an integrated study of the ancient faith. 


Pages 276 
Price F100 


* Available for sale only in India, Malaysia, Mauritius, South Africa, and Sri Lanka. 


“5  Devapuja or Worship of God 


WORSHIP OF GOD 
Swami Harshananda 


This booklet by Swami Harshananda, a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order, 
expounds in a simple language the philosophy behind the puja or worship and 
its significance. Also, a simple but practical procedure of a typical puja is given 
in the appendix as a model. This booklet will help readers understand the 
philosophy and the rationale behind the puja. 


Pages 32 
Price 10 


Upanayana 


UPANAYANA 
z Ss na 
Swami Harshananda 


This booklet by Swami Harshananda, a senior monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order, explains the meaning, significance and procedure of Upanayana, 
Sandhyavandana and Gayatri mantra japa. This booklet provides the 
basic knowledge of the Upanayana and will enlighten both the parents 
who perform this ceremony and the boys who undergo this sacrament. 


Pages 32 | Price T10 


The Concept of Tapas in Valmiki Ramayana 


Anna N. Subramanian 


This book, authored by Sri Anna N. Subramanian, a well-known writer 
and translator, explains the concept and the different kinds of tapas as 
described in the Valmiki Ramayana. This book will help the readers 
understand the idea of tapas as embodied in the lives of great Avatars, 


Pages 64 | Price X20 and help them to incorporate it in their own lives. 


For copies mail to Publication Department, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Chennai <publication@chennaimath.org > q 


#7 Buy books online at istore.chennaimath.org and eBooks at www.vedantaebooks.org 
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‘We want to lead mankind to the place 
where there is neither the Vedas, nor 
the Bible, nor the Koran; yet this has 
to be done by harmonising the Vedas, 
the Bible and the Koran. 


Mankind ought to be taught 

that religions are but the varied 
expressions of THE RELIGION, 
which is Oneness, so that each may 
choose the path that suits him best. 


Swami Vivekananda 
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Spiritual Book Store 


India's richest online collection of spiritual 
books and multimedia. 


(€) + 91-080-4370 4445 


=) bookstore @eganesho.in 


Oo) #76, 16" Cross, Off Margosa Road 
Malleswaram, Bongalore 560 055 


wwwiegariesha:in “You cannot believe in God 


until you believe in yourself” 


Our 'P blicalions 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 

Swami Vivekananda 

Sri Ramana Maharshi 
Guruji Viswanath exinabbatas 


Swami Ramdas Spittual Book Store 


Swami Ishwarananda Giri 

Swami Sivananda 

HH Swami Abhinava Vidyatheertha 
Sri Jiddu Krishnamurthi 

Sri Shirdi Sai Baba 


URGENT NEED 
FOR A GENERAL PHYSICIAN 


The Dispensary at Mayavati, Uttarakhand, urgently needs a 
General Physician (Male). One with a spiritual bent of mind will be 
preferred. The Dispensary provides an ideal setting for a spiritually 
oriented doctor where he will be able to serve God in patients, and 
also be benefited by the sublime ambience of the Himalayas. If he 
wishes, he can stay with his family. The dispensary will pay the 


candidate reasonably and will provide him free boarding. 


Anyone interested should write to us at mayavati@rkmm.org 


Advaita Ashrama 

(A branch of Ramakrishna Math) 

P.O. Mayavati, Via Lohaghat 

District Champawat, Uttarakhand - 262524 
Phone: 05965-234-233 
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at Udbodhan House 1 


dbodhan House 
or Mayer Bari, 

is now a branch of § 

Ramakrishna Math. § 
The centre is located 
at 1 Udbodhan Lane 

in Baghbazar. This | 
was Holy Mother’s 
permanent home in 
Kolkata from 1909 
until her passing in 

1920. Regarding her stay at Udbodhan, then 

President Swami Brahmananda remarked, 

‘Where the Mother stays, that 

place is Varanasi, Vrindaban, 

and the land of liberation. 

The Mother’s presence will 

open the door of liberation 

there.’ Unlike Jayrambati, 

Mother did not have much 

privacy at Udbodhan. As a 

~ result, we can learn much 

about her daily habits and 

routine. The main entrance 

is to the north, and next to 
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The Front Entrance 
of Mayer Bari 


Rear door used by the 
Mother for Ganga bath 


the kitchen there is a small > 
back door to the south. A 

narrow lane (Gopal Chandra 

Neogi Lane) runs behind 

the house. Before sunrise 

at Udbodhan House, Holy 

Mother would discretely F 

walk through the back door 

to the Ganga to bathe with 

Golap-ma or another female jyother walked on this 
companion. After bathing, alley for Ganga bath 


In loving memo 


PILGRIM'S GUIDE 
TO THE HOLY TRIO 
IN KOLKATA 
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A Day in the Life of Holy Mother 
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Mayer Ghat where the Holy Mother bathed 

Holy Mother filled a small pitcher with Ganga 
water, poured some at the bottom of a banyan 
tree by the side of the road, and bowed down. 


Banyan tree next to Mayer Ghat 
On the way back, she would proceed down 
Durgacharan Mukherjee Street, and make 
pranams to Sitala-Maa 
temple from the outside 
window. The Sitala-Maa __ 
image is nearly four meters — 
high, and is considered by |. 
locals to be awakened even j. 
today. It is located at 1/2-A 
Durgacharan Mukherjee 
Street. After bowing down, 
she would then proceed 
back to Udbodhan and ae é 
‘ F ' Sitalama Bari 
perform Sri Ramakrishna’s ), 16d on Durcechts 


puja. ran Mukherjee Street 


of Dr. Rina Bhar —Dr. Gopal Chandra Bhar 


Editor: Swami Narasimhananda. Printed by: Swami Vibhatmananda at Gipidi Box Co., 3B Chatu Babu Lane, 
Kolkata 700 014 and published by him for Advaita Ashrama (Mayavati) from Advaita Ashrama, 5 Dehi 
Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, on 1 March 2020. 
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The best guide in life isstrength. In religion, 
as in all other matters, discard everything 
that weakens you, have nothing to do 
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PRIVATE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Active Pharmaceutical 
Ingredients and Intermediates 

Regd. Off. & Fact. : Plot No. 88 & 89, Phase-11. 

Sipcot Industrial Complex. Ranipet-632 403, Tami Nadu. 
Phone : 04172-244820, 651507, Tele Fax : 04172-244820 


E-mail : rao@svisslabss.net Website : www.svisslabss.net 


If undelivered, return to: ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 


